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CHAPTER XY. 


“ PretRo ! 
to me!” 

Cassandra struggled to raise herself 
from the cushions heaped about her, 
and failed. The waxen face was 
even whiter than when Fiamma had 
last seen it; the purple shadows of 
wakeful nights lay under the grey 
eyes; the mysterious aloofness and 
cold scorn, that had against her will 
awed Fiamma at the first look in 


Ah, my Pietro, come 


Florence, were gone, consumed in the 
love that glowed like flame through 
the mask of flesh worn thin by the 
spirit within. 

“ Pietro!” 
stretching out her small, transparent 


she besought again, 
hands. “Oh, I have tried to read 
this hour in the stars,—know you 
that your star is lost? The glittering 
skies are blank to me, but I will look 
to-night with no fear. The strange 
star that has trespassed on your orbit 
since the revelry of the Oricellari, 
must be a token of the new guise 
Fate had in store for you. As the 
husband of Cassandra, what may we 
two not accomplish!” The last 
words were uttered in a burning 
whisper, as she broke off to glance 
restlessly into the silver mirror, to- 
day placed to command the canal. 
“Piccolo tarries,” she muttered. 
“Tis strange; he must by now have 
found where Carpaccio loiters. Can 
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the doited greybeard have turned 
coward in the face of our triumph? 
Pietro,” she cried, a burst of jubilancy 
interrupting her thought, “come to 
me, let our lips crush the sweetness 
of this hour! We are free, free at 
last to love without needing to take 
thought of that fair-faced fool, who 
would fain have. struck at both of us 
if she had had the wit !” 

Frozen with fear Fiamma had kept 
her station by the curtain, incapable 
of moving in the presence of the 
woman who appeared to her more 
terrible than the terrible Ten. Yet 
with her own terror a keen pity 
asserted itself for the passionate 
helpless creature, ignorant that the 
man she called on lay deaf to every 
human voice in the consuming grave. 

“Pietro, why do you look so 
strangely on me? You are not 
angry? These weeks of waiting for 
my king have not fretted my beauty 
from me?” She leant with pathetic 
eagerness over the mirror, not now 
to study a world outside, which the 
brain under the wonderful golden 
hair had made her puppet-show. 
“Nay, I am fair yet. You never 
knew me in the days before I was 
chained to this couch, before the 
poison of the alchemist, who feared 
his pupil for his rival, had struck 
these limbs into stone. Oh ye gods! 
it cannot be that yon Venetian doll 
has stolen you from me—” 

Y¥ 
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A deadly silence finished the 
sentence. Fiamma’s heart throbbed 
in a quick generous dread. “I am 
not Pietro!” 

The words rushed from her un- 
awares, as though she had leaped 
forward on the spears to turn the 
threatening points from a friend’s 
breast. 

Cassandra’s eyes glowed upon her. 
“ Not Pietro!” she cried. “ Pietro’s 
voice speaks to tell me it is not 
Pietro. Pietro’s face would mask 
Pietro as a stranger!” Yet as she 
lay there a certain doubt seemed to 
creep into the grey eyes, and she 
turned restlessly on her elbow. 

“Look deep into your mirror,” 
Fiamma said sternly, moving further 
within the chamber. “Perhaps it 


will show you dead Carpaccio, prone 
on the shards of the poisoned beryl!” 
She hurled the tidings at the other, 
as if in the stupefaction born of them 
she herself must gain breathing-space 


for reflection as to whether this last 
strangest chance, of all Fate had 
offered her, might not prove a rivet 
to the whole. 

The cast told; the burning eyes 
swerved sharply to her face. “ Car- 
paccio dead? And the Capelli?” 

“A little languid, dizzied, it may 
be, from a slight whiff of poison 
before she flung the beryl from her, 
as the words within it stirred to 
waking. Look to yourself, woman !” 

Cassandra dashed her clenched 
hand on the ebony scroll-work of her 
couch. “Ah, fool!” she whispered. 
* Fool, to give rein to the woman’s 
spite which would spice my revenge 
on my enemy by blaring her sin in 
her fair falsc face! Fool, as though 
my hate were no more than the 
scold of some toothless hag in the 
calli, when the woodman’s faggots 
from the barge are green or crooked !” 

The mysterious creature was 
writhing on her cushions like some 
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wounded serpent, an effect heightened 
by the robe she wore, shimmering 
with each movement into metallic 
bronze or green. Forgetful of self 
Fiamma gazed down in pity, till a 
sudden recollection seemed to dam 
the torrent of the other’s baulked 
fury. “And Carpaccio,” she burst 
out, “‘ Carpaccio dead !” 

“Aye, in the moment when the 
beryl, flung from its victim, broke at 
his feet.” 

* Aye, there was no fault in the 
succession-powder! The fault lay 
in the thrice-cursed womanishness 
that clogged the good powder’s 
action with the phosphor shaping the 
words. But Carpaccio,—well, feather 
to another’s breath as he was at all 
other times, no will could rein his 
rashness with his alchemics. How 
often have I gasped to see him dash 
the glass mask from him at the 
crucible, lest it should dim his sight 
at the crisis, though death was the 
price should he draw full breath! I 
can fancy how he stooped to gather 
the fragments of the beryl, as though 
they were no more than shells on 
Lido’s strand.” 

Fiamma scarcely heard the slow- 
dropping murmurs. The surge of 
fear that had chilled her blood had 
passed; she was only conscious now 
that a few bold words might secure 
her a hitherto undreamed-of ally, 
that of all others the woman before 
her was the one to hound Bianca on 
in her wavering resolution to leave 
Venice. 

“Listen,” she said abruptly, “and 
obey! You have failed in your way 
to bring the Capelli to the justice she 
deserves ; now try mine. Send word 
to her, wrap the message in any bolus 
of speech that you like, that she must, 
must, I tell you, set out for Rome to- 
morrow.” 

“For Rome! You are dreaming!” 

Fiamma turned on her heel. 
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“Refuse me, and you have looked 
your last on me!” 

A wild note of laughter crept out 
from the woman on the couch. 
“Mayhap refusal would please you 
better than obedience! Ah Pietro, 
Ihave not held you as my lover for 
these months past, without learning 
that your heart, like most men’s, is 
a bird of passage, restless of brooding 
long in one place. In these days and 
nights since you gave Carpaccio the 
slip, I have had time to think thoughts 
like these. Sooner or later, that’s the 
burden of the tune, and Fate’s no 
saint to be bribed by a hoop of lighted 
candles.” The dull sadness of the 
voice swelled into a sudden clangour. 
“Tf it were Fate! But a woman— 
yonder Venetian! Not if the King 
of Hell willed it!” 

Fiamma stamped her foot. “One 
word of sense instead of this folly ! 
Will you lend yourself to my wishes?” 

Cassandra laughed again. “The 


more a woman spends herself in a 
man’s service the more right has he 
in the end of it to cast her aside as 


a worn-out tool. What is my lord’s 
will? That the Capelli should leave 
Venice ?” 

“Should set out to-morrow, and by 
stealth, for Rome. Urge it upon her, 
and, sooner than you think, that 
which the moon looked down upon 
in the Oricellari gardens will be paid ! 
There is a red hat in Rome that will 
bar the way to the Medici’s throne 
as well as your beryl could have 
done.” 

As a sob of excitement broke in 
Fiamma’s throat, altering the tone of 
her voice a cry burst from Cassandra. 
“By the soul that’s my pawn to 
Pluto, that’s not Pietro’s voice ! ” 

The words rang out challengingly, 
piercingly, as the burning eyes scorched 
Fiamma’s face. A great pity rushed 
over the girl, the thought of her own 
love making the deception put upon 
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the woman before her suddenly 
hideous. “No, it is not Pietro,” she 
cried, “not Pietro, but one who 
weeps for him as you weep, one who 
knows that a woman’s love is the 
key to the world’s store-chamber of 
sorrow !” 

Cassandra’s eyes were fixed with 
the unseeing gaze of a trance. “The 
strange star!” she muttered. “ Was 
it for nothing that his footfall at the 
door left my heart quiet, that in my 
dreams Pietro comes to me in dis- 
ordered feast-clothes and damp earth 
among his curls, that instead of the 
gay songs he used to sing to his caged 
bird the notes of the Miserere fall as 
heavily as drops of blood from his 
pale lips? Pietro! Ah God! it can- 
not be,—the coat of mail, no dagger 
could suck life from you!” 

A throb of fear stifled the con- 
fession on Fiamma’s lips. “If that 
were true, should I be here?” she said. 
“What should take a sister to Venice, 
think you, but to bring vengeance on 
Pietro’s murderess ? ” 

“A sister! Pietro, Pietro, your wits 
are not fledged enough to fly against 
Cassandra’s yet! A sister is scarce 
like to linger in the house of a Vene- 
tian courtezan, better the story by a 
brother, my light-o’-love! Pietro had 
never a sister.” 

“Ah, could you but see me on 
the Campanile at the morrow’s dawn 
with the man I love!” Fiamma ex- 
claimed unheedingly, and clasped her 
hands. 

The obstinacy that had grasped at 
the improbability in the girl’s story as 
a ground for believing what Cassandra 
hungered to believe, was shaken by 
the impulsive cry. A _ shriek, the 
shriek of a woman in the hour of 
her trouble, tore from the convulsed 
throat,—then the frail body reeled 
under the burden of despair, and the 
great grey eyes closed in unconscious- 
ness. 


y 2 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Wira fear-shod feet Fiamma stole 
from the chamber, not caring to risk 
further wanderings in the maze of 
secret passages. A stair-way of worn 
marble steps led her into a vestibule 
deserted as the rest of the house 
seemed to be. A grating, stencilled 
with rust over the elaborate curves 
of its iron-work, filled up the pointed 
door-way, and with unutterable relief 
the fugitive looked through its bars 
on to a broad silent water-way. ‘The 
gate yielded to her touch, and she 
stepped quickly outside beckoning as 
she moved to a boat that was labour- 
ing heavily towards her up the canal. 

“ Ohé, signor, are you for being set 
across?” its steerer hailed. “ No fear 
but my boat will take you swiftly, 
though, as your lordship sees, ‘tis but 
a gobbo, as we say here, for which the 
furnaces at Murano are crying them- 
selves hoarse.” His tones changed 
as he came near enough to see the 
scarf about Fiamma’s waist. “ Cv, 
jump in, you will serve for my 
Madonna fare this morning, her lamp 
will soon cease to burn if my luck 
to-day has followed the rest of the 
School.” 

“To the church of San Zanipolo,” 
said Fiamma sinking on one of the 
rough benches. The tide of reaction 
was sweeping in upon her, even her 
splendid vitality weakening under 
hunger, excitement, and want of sleep. 

“Cio! brother, wert awake with 
the owls that thou’rt napping in the 
sunshine ¢” 

The girl raised her heavy lids. 
There was a blessed relief in the 
thought that the church where Car- 
nation posed daily must be close at 
hand ; once within reach of her warm 
heart and quick wits Fiamma need 
struggle no longer with the great 
weariness that had leaped upon her 
suddenly as a tropical night leaps out 


upon the day. But as the drowsy 
eyes opened Fiamma sprang into 
instant wakefulness. The canal, into 
which the boat had turned, was flow- 
ing towards the wide water, and the 
buildings on the edge wore something 
of the air of stragglers from the 


serried army holding the water-ways 
“Where are you taking 
“You have dropped 


of the town. 
me?” she said. 
down too far.” 

“The sea is calling,” replied the 
gondolier coolly, pointing to the racing 
tide. 

“But I am no driftwood to be 
swept out to it. I have business at 
the church I named but now, and 
your Madonna may burn daylight in 
her lamp for me, if you waste it any 
longer here.” 

For all answer her conductor, with 
his hands on his hips, began to sway 
himself from side to side, rocking 
the boat perilously. Fiamma glanced 
round, uncertain whether to hail any 
of the rough passing craft weighted 
to the water with loads of logs or 
fish. “Land me, and I will give you 
double fare to be rid of you and your 
scarecrow of a boat,” she cried, after 
an instant’s silence. 

* All in good time, brother! Your 
fine excellency must be a count from 
Torcello, used to have servants scram- 
bling hither and thither for you, like 
a herd of pigs for the trough that 
feeds them,” grinned her tormentor, 
to tumble backwards the next moment 
under the cuff which Fiamma, losing 
all patience, sprang up to administer. 

“Ari! your arm’s as strong as I 
thought it,” cried the lad. “I want 
no double or single fares from you, 
my fighting-cock, only the loan of 
those long limbs of yours for the 
morrow.” 

* Are you moonstruck ?” 

“ Never a whit! Come, that gay 
red sash about your waist is not much 
for one Venetian to ask of another; 
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it is no fault of yours that you should 
live to the east of the Piazza. No 
doubt you Castellani were as trium- 
phant as St. Michael when you won 
the bridges from us last Ascension, 
but you would have danced to another 
tune if we had not been a man short. 
Come, you cannot help yourself any 
more than a crab in the pot. We 
want such a stripling as you to- 
morrow, that the Nicolotti tower may 
out-top that of the Castellani by a 
good five feet.” 

“T know nothing of your Nico- 
lotti or of your Castellani either,” 
Fiamma answered curtly. “ Your 
ears are not good for much if they 
don’t tell you that I am a stranger 
in Venice.” 

“You are not a Jew boy?” inter- 
rupted the other hurriedly. “ No, or 
you would be kennelled in the Ghetto 
at this time of day, and _ besides, 
though you chop Venetian like a 
stranger, it is not like the speech in 
which those figures of pigs spit their 
venom abroad. Well, then, if you 
are not of Venice and not of the 
Castellani, — though ’tis pity you 
should wear their vile colours—you 
will make no to-do about helping the 
best men in Venice to beat the worst.” 

“T would not give a melon-rind to 
help any half of you Venetians from 
sweeping the other half, and your- 
selves after it, into the seas,” said 
Fiamma. “How can you compel me 
to meddle with your street-brawls ?” 

“ Street-brawls!” echoed the gon- 
dolier indignantly. “ That’s no name 
to give to our feasts, where, though 
since the Castellani, finger in eye, 
went whining to the palace, it’s for- 
bidden to do bodily harm to the little 
pigeons; still if we may not fight, it is 
left to us to out-wrestle, ovt-row, and 
out-leap them. And this season every 
one of our school has made oath that, 
at the great three-days festa pro- 
claimed to do honour to the Capelli, 


our pyramid of Nicolotti, each of 
them his six feet tall, shall rise on 
each other’s shoulders to look down 
on the Castellani shrimps. Madonna 
must have sent you,—cut to the 
pattern of what was wanted for the 
top, long and lithe and lean in 
the flank—to us and not to the 
Castellani. Our Lady, as a woman, 
can be trusted for knowing the 
prettiest men.” 

“Then, like a woman, she had best 
change her mind and send another 
with a wish to join your crew of 
fools, for I have none,” returned 
Fiamma, the more irritably for the 
chance mention of the Capelli. 

The boy stared at her angrily. 
“Presence of the Devil! you must be 
a traitor of a Castellani after all,” he 
cried ; “and if so, I swear that your 
pack of mongrels shall be none the 
better of a thew of yours! There are 
sand-shoals enough on the lagoons to 
put you off on, where you can spend 
a night and a day high and dry as a 
sunfish washed up on the shore.” 

He seized on his oar again, turning 
the boat skilfully aside from the 
current into another canal. With a 
scornful shrug Fiamma resigned her- 
self for the present to her fate, and 
sat warily observant. 

The gondola was regaining the 
populous parts of the town, and the 
canals were growing narrower, evil 
sights and sounds revolting the girl’s 
mountain-bred senses. A confused 
din of voices sounded hoarsely from 
the huge blocks of buildings rising 
sheer from the water, and once or 
twice groups of men in black caps 
and sashes scanned the pair curiously, 
before, at a landing-stage at last, one 
such laid hands on the boat, vigour- 
ously pulling it in. “Cio,” he 
shouted, “‘ kidnapped from the Castel- 
lani curs! Ah, baptised son of dogs, 
strip thy vile red from thee! Body of 
Bacchus, that’s the pig-faced one who 
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left the print of his claws on my 
throat last Ascension-tide! We Nico- 
lotti will make him a present of 
better manners.” 

“Pigs with bladders for heads!” 
retorted Fiamma’s captor, shouldering 
a road through the gesticulating mob. 
“The little fellow has not a hair of 
the Castellani in his hide, or if he 
has, a drop of the poppa’s holy water 
will wash it the right colour! Quick 
to the gastaldo, that we may baptise 
our recruit into our honourable guild. 
Go, fetch him, I say; we must prac- 
tise our tower before dusk.” 

Fiamma offered no resistance to 
being hustled along in the crowd, 
confident that submission would prove 
the shortest cut out of the vexatious 
adventure. A few steps led them to 
a house frescoed on the outside with 
strange life-size figures,—a cook slic- 
ing a baby into a cauldron or being 
dragged at the heels of a galloping 
horse. Into the doorway, cut through 
a painted gondolier apparently pro- 
testing against the presence of a 
human finger in his broth, the van of 
the escort had already hurled them- 
selves with shouts for the gastaldo. 

“Well, well, little puppies, have 
the witches turned you into geese that 
you clack so loud?” boomed a good- 
humoured bass voice. ‘“ What! a 
recruit is as welcome as a fish to the 
net, but till he is baptised the Castel- 
lani would be right glad to cast a 
hook in our waters; no need to split 
your throats to call their spies to the 
spot. Todaro, was it, who laid hold 
on him? Then let him stand by his 
trove as compare,—and now, children, 
away !” 

The lad, who held Fiamma’s arm, 
tightened his grasp. In obedience to 
its leader’s orders, the faction-party 
streamed towards a small enclosure 
with a growth of ragged grasses on 
it, at the edge of which a little black 
and white church seemed stranded, a 
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stunted white campanile, a few paces 
nearer a stagnant ditch, giving the 
impression of an adventurous gosling 
deserting a foster-mother. In a 
twinkling the crowd had vanished 
within the church, leaving Fiamma 
and her companion alone in the sud- 
den silence. 

Still keeping hold of the girl’s arm 
Todaro walked up to the church-door 
and began to hammer on it lustily. 
“Gia é!” he hailed, in the gondolier’s 
ery. 

** Who passes?” cried a voice from 
within. 

“One who would fain be made into 
an honest man, and sail under the 
black cap and sash.” 

“ What does the craft who hoists 
such colours for the first time give to 
the School ?” 

“ All fares till the next full of the 
moon, a strong arm for the School’s 
quarrels, and heart’s blood at need,” 
answered Todaro. 

The door swung upon its hinges, 
revealing the disorderly mob of a few 
minutes before drawn up in two rows 
against the walls. The gastaldo, a 
stalwart middle-aged man, stood in 
the centre of the church, with an 
immense tub of salt-water at his feet. 
“Bring the suckling of the School 
here,” he commanded. 

A black cap moved out from the 
ranks, and gripping Fiamma’s free 
arm, the pair between them forced 
her down, plunging her head and 
shoulders into the tub. 

Writhing and struggling in vain, 
she was restored, spluttering and 
angry, to an upright position. The 
head of the guild laughed good- 
naturedly. ‘Thou, Todaro, shouldest 
have told thy godson how to bear 
himself in a gondolier’s baptism,” he 
said. ‘“’Tis but to fill thy chest deep, 
—so—young one, and all the Adriatic 
will not drive the wind thus garnered 
from thee, so that thou couldest lie 
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under water for a good minute, and 
not wait for the Resurrection to rise 
up a living man.” He paused to 
regard the lithe form shaking the 
dripping curls out of its eyes. “ Body 
o’ me! you're as pretty a boy as ever 
filled Madonna’s lamp for her o’ morn- 
ings,” he said approvingly. ‘“ Now, 
my son, thou hast turned Nicolotti, 
and must learn Nicolotti secrets. The 
wafer here! Swear, to begin with, 
that the passwords will never be be- 
trayed by thee.” He held out a box 
shaped like a little silver dove, as he 
spoke, his good-humoured eye winning 
Fiamma to touch it complaisantly. 

“T am scarce like to remember 
them long enough to betray them,” 
she protested half-smiling. “I have 
business in Venice, and it is not fur- 
thered by my having fallen in with 
your company.” 

“When business and the Brother- 
hood are shuffled together, the Brother- 
hood comes on top,” was the gastaldo’s 
reply. “Swear, I say.” 

“Truly, you make me feel to do it 
with a good will,” retorted the girl, 
taking the oath dictated to her. 

The gastaldo laid aside the wafer 
with a nod. “Give the password of 
brotherhood, Todaro.” 


“ My blood is red, 
My scarf is black, 
And one’s at your service, 
For one’s on your back,” 


recited Fiamma’s captor. 

“Now, the cry to gather the School 
to a brother in need.” 

The lad sent out a harsh cawing 
ery three times repeated, the last pro- 
longed to an eldritch wail. 

“The chough’s cry,” observed the 


gastaldo. “Tet’s hear if thy pipe 
has got the trick of it.” 

Fiamma’s impatience had yielded 
to the novelty of the situation, and 
she complied almost gaily. At her 
repeated effort, the gastaldo surveyed 


her keenly. “The sea-fog will soon 
roughen thy voice for thee, my son. 
Hast a note like a lark rising from 
the hollies of the Lido. Now for the 
grip.” He clasped the girl’s slender 
hand in his, pressing his middle-finger 
strongly on her palm. “There, hast 
them all!” he announced, taking the 
wafer in his hand again. “I, Nicolotto, 
salute thee, Nicolotto— ” 

He was interrupted by a loud 
knocking at the further end of the 
church. The gondoliers turned eagerly 
to the sound. “The Castellani! They 
have nosed us out!” 

The knocking redoubled, with cries 
of “Open, open!” Asa man opens 
a flood-gate the gastaldo walked down 
the church, his men falling in behind 
him. The next instant Fiamma 
shrank from the roar which saluted 
her ears. Within and without the 
wave had surged together, but the 
gastaldi of both parties were not 
picked men for nothing ; with voice 
and gesture they reined their men 
back in a short-lived pause. 

“ Are you infidel Jews that no place 
but the church is good for you to 
show your teeth in?” demanded the 
Nicolotto captain. “Cio! Castellani, 
are you come for the leavings of our 
supper ?” 

“We have come for what is ours,” 
answered the Castellani leader. “ You 
have a lad here who wore our colours 
when he was an hour younger.” 

The Nicolotto shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘One black feather does not 
make the bird a crow, brother. Be- 
sides, he has been baptised a good 
Nicolotto if he was a rogue before.” 

“‘Sausage-maker! Kidnapper! Dare 
not your rats face us unless you are 
two to our one?” 

The Nicolotto faced them undaunt- 
edly. “Sa, sa, sa, dogs, yelp to the 
moon! You have the stomach of 
heroes for a contest like the morrow’s, 
where’s nothing to do but to climb on 
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each other's shoulders with the Piazza 
between you and us. A fine victory, 
truly, if you get it, to show that the 
Castellani are better mountebanks 
than we Nicolotti. But if you dogs 
are good for anything but to show 
your teeth, set any twelve of your 
men to twelve of us, and get the 
beating that your unruliness has 
earned.” 

“To the campo !” rose the yell, but 
the other gastaldo checked it for an 
instant. “And the winners claim 
the man?” he said. 

“With a blessing,” agreed the 
Nicolotto, no longer able to restrain 
the crowd behind him. Like a torrent 
it leaped forward, storming the campo, 
yet giving back sullenly to the efforts 
of the gastaldi to clear an arena for 
the fight. 

“Little Beppo, — crooked - nosed 
Pamfilio,— Blasio,— Antonio loved of 
women,”—the names dropped from 
the leaders like alternating hails. 


,;” 


One by one the champions stepped 
forward, stripped to the waist, the 
muscles showing in sinuous play under 


the smooth olive skin. Each to each 
the two rows stood at gaze, defiant. 
The flash in the meeting eyes was as 
fire to tow, and the wrestle began. 

Up and down strained the struggling 
feet, to and fro swayed the bodies 
like trees lashed by the tempest. 
Here a fellow was bending his back 
till the sinews almost cracked in his 
efforts to heave over his shoulder an 
adversary who wrapped pliant limbs 
about his foe in the passive endurance 
that saps violence. There a couple 
reeled together hugging like bears, but 
even as Fiamma looked a stream of 
blood rushed from one gasping mouth 
over the rival’s shoulder, and the locked 
hands fell heavily apart. Men were 
down, biting, tearing one another ; 
one black-curled athlete, who would 
never again stand sound on a poppé, 
had clasped an enemy’s ankle-bone, 


bringing him with a dull thud on an 
upraised dagger-point; the tide of 
fight crept on, till men were turning 
on each other in the crowd, and each 
patch of standing ground held its 
duel. 

The tinkle of a bell cut sharply 
through the dull roar that rose from 
a hundred throats. Fiamma, lifting 
her eyes that had hung fascinated on 
the sight of men putting out the 
strength in them, saw to right and 
left the crowd give way before a 
wedge of purple ; the sunshine struck 
on the tall golden pyx borne by a 
train of advancing priests, the road 
being cleared for them by the im- 
perious bell. 

“Oh, generation of vipers!” ex- 
claimed the foremost churchman, as 
the shadow of the great pyx stretched 
itself like a dumb warning towards 
the combatants. ‘ Must you be kept 
like dogs of Jews under lock in your 
kennels, before there is an end to 
these venomous factions? Truly the 
names of Nicolotti and Castellani are 
a curse to Venice, and the Ten will 
need to pare your claws closer than 
has yet been done, though they have 
ruled that the /festas shall be spared 
the shame of seeing you contest the 
bridges like curs fighting for bones.” 

“The reverend father’s pardon, but 
this quarrel was a work of necessity,” 
quoth the gastaldo of the Castellani 
with hardy respect. He strode for- 
ward over the bare beaten ground, 
pointing a forefinger at Fiamma where 
she stood gripped, as she had been 
throughout, by the zealous Todaro. 
“We Castellani went to speak with 
those there,” he spat at the words, 
“in the San Trovaso yonder, being, 
as the Excellency knows, the one 
spot in Venice where Nicolotto and 
Castellano can meet in peace together, 
its doors opening to the east and 
west. Excellency, they had stolen a 
man from us and baptised him to 
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their side, and blows were the only 
price they would take for him.” 

The crowd had melted silently, and 
Fiamma, linked to Todaro, stood in 
the cleared space. As the priest’s 
eyes fell on hers, he started slightly. 
“Let me hear no more of thy 
blasphemous mumming of holy rites,” 
he said sternly to the Nicolotto. 
“ Hence with ye; I know this youth ; 
he has nothing in you.” 

At a sign Todaro released the arm 
he had guarded, vanishing in the 
wake of various crest-fallen Nicolotti 
as they streamed towards their colony 
in the western quarter; the priest’s 
hand replaced his on Fiamma’s 
shoulder. 

“So Venice has not yet offered a 
draught chill enough to ice your hot 
blood, young man?” he observed, 
mechanically as it would seem, draw- 
ing her into a place in the procession. 
“T have looked for you here and 
there, but scarce in a _ gondolier’s 
brawl.” 

“You had not found me there with 
my good will,” Fiamma retorted curtly, 
making a motion to slip aside. “Take 
my thanks for having cut the knot 
that held me; brief leave-taking 
seems to be the rule set for us.” 

The hand on her shoulder leaned 
with an ounce more weight. “ My 
son, on the night that held our brief 
leave-taking, you spoke of a confession 
burdening you.” 

“Tt died in the birth, father,” 
Fiamma responded with a quick thrill 
of uneasiness. 

“Before now the dead have been 
raised, my son.” 

“ Sooth, the day of miracles is past, 
father,” Fiamma returned again. 

The procession had by this time 
broken up, boats poled by lay-brothers 
pushing off with their freight of 
priests; from one the great golden 
pyx flashed broken splendours into 
the dark waters, like some celestial 


tower of the city which the exile of 
Patmos saw in vision floating over 
the sea of his prison. 

“ And it would be a miracle indeed 
should the weal of Holy Church be 
baulked by a hair-brained stripling’s 
caprice,” answered the priest smoothly, 
as the delicate hand impelled Fiamma 
towards the gondola that held the 
pyx. “It is for such weal that I, 
unworthiest minister though I am, 
defile my ear with any droppings 
which you may have gleaned from 
the eaves of great palaces. Confes- 
sion is good for the soul, my son, and 
I have reproached myself that I re- 
fused yours that night.” 

“The melon was cut and the juice 
flowed away,” Fiamma quoted mock- 
ingly. “Why did you not suck the 
melon, father? Now ’twill be but 
dry work for your lips.” 

She twisted herself lightly from his 
hold, but recoiled at finding her rear 
blocked by a group of demure priests. 
A faint smile touched the church- 
man’s lips. “A shout of yours will 
summon the inquisitors of the Ten to 
your aid, my son, if you need assist- 
ance,” he suggested. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tue boat with the golden pyx slid 
off. Out into the lagoon it floated, 
turning and winding as though in 
delicate dance among islands where 
the hay-harvest was ripening in its 
swathes, and the acacia-trees shook 
out their scented garlands. Drifts of 
the white-winged blossoms surged like 
fragments of ivory pavements round 
the keel pointed for the sunset, but 
Fiamma, gazing sullenly towards the 
Campanile, knew nothing of the 
sweetness of the young summer brood- 
ing over the lagoons. Her thought 
was with the sunrise, with the lover 
whose pulses like her own were 
throbbing towards the tryst, which, 
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like the sunrise itself, should, must 
dawn out of the darkness that seemed 
impenetrable enough. 

A mass of grey buildings rose at 
her back, its air of monastic austerity 
gainsayed, like a merry eye under a 
cowl, by a suggestion of oleander- 
fringed walk and blossoming orchard. 
One, two, and three, the boats had 
reached the turf shelved into landing- 
steps, the pyx was throned on its 
bearer’s shoulders, the procession re- 
formed. Fiamma’s hopes fell as she 
realised the fact that the lagoon lay 
between her and Venice. Halfway 
to the monastery the priest, whose 
pace kept step, fast or slow, with 
hers, drew her aside into a_vine- 
trellised walk. Here and there the 
green traceries of the walls were cut 
into great arches, through one of 
which the Campanile, etched against 
an opal sky, drew Fiamma’s eyes like 
a beckoning gesture. 

“This pergola is as lonely and less 


stifling than a confession-box,” began 


the priest blandly. “ Now, my son, 
let us understand each other. In 
these days when Holy Church is 
indeed as a lamb among wolves, it 
behoves us shepherds to arm ourselves 
with all weapons that Providence or 
chance may offer. Of these there are 
none surer than such secrets of great 
houses as you spoke to me of knowing. 
My son, I must hear that this night.” 

The lips beside him lost nothing of 
their resolute curve. Fiamma Bona- 
venturi had heard enough of Carna- 
tion’s shrewd chatter to be aware 
that Venetians, churchmen and all, 
owned no aim higher than the ag- 
grandisement of Venice ; the girl was 
too honest to view the Cardinal’s 
trust as coin of hers to help herself 
at a pinch. 

“ My father, the confession I spoke 
of was a pretext to escape from a 
house too hot to hold me,” she said 
desperately. ‘“ Your Excellency has 
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seen that my humour is something 
gallant.” 

* Aye, as was that of Pietro Bona- 
venturi,” said the priest smoothly. 

They had walked the length of the 
pergola and turned again. Through 
the arch the Campanile shone on the 
startled Fiamma’s eyes. “ Bonaven- 
turi?” she said. “The husband of 
the fair Capelli?” 

The churchman answered with 
the air of one whose bowl had 
trundled awry. “ You are withhold- 
ing something from me, my son. 
What is your errand in our city? 
Show me, if you have it, your pass- 
port of voyage. Why did you enter 
Venice secretly as a thief in the 
night?” 

“Let me pair your catechism with 
a fellow,” Fiamma retorted readily. 
“Does your youth lie so far behind 
you that you have forgotten that a 
frolic loses its tang if it is not carried 
on under the rose? Must a gallant 
on the track of a pretty woman 
proclaim himself with a flourish 
of trumpets to startle her from her 
couch ?” 

“The name of the pretty woman, 
my son?” Struck by the peculiar 
tone Fiamma glanced up. The church- 
man smiled, not unkindly. ‘ My son, 
to be round with you, your answer 
confirms my suspicions. Wein Venice 
know little of hunting, but I have 
heard it is treason to run down king’s 
game. Wherefore I deem it good for 
your own skin that you should remain 
in safe-keeping till the crown of a 
Grand Duchess shall bring wisdom to 
the fair head whose eye for handsome 
faces has already cost her house dear.” 

Fiamma turned on him fiercely. 
“Do you take me for a lover of the 
harlot Capelli?” 

The priest’s hand came gently on 
her mouth. “Those two words said in 
Venice would cost you a life, young 
man. You are the blossom of a 
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mystery of which I cannot as yet trace 
the roots ; but here you will at least 
do yourself and Venice no harm.” 

As though conjured up by his signal 
two cowled figures sprang forward at 
the end of the pergola on Fiamma’s 
track in her rush to the water-side. 
Spent as she was they overhauled her 
without difficulty, dragging her back 
on her steps. 

“A taste of the novice-master’s 
scourge would do this springald’s 
shoulders no harm, father,” declared 
one of her captors, breathless in the 
silent struggle. 

The priest’s eyes were fixed on a 
boat with a red flag at the prow 
which was swiftly approaching across 
the lagoon. “The inquisitor’s boat,” 
he muttered. “Take the youth to 
one of the novices’ cells, and let none 
have access to him till I return,” he 
commanded hastily, moving towards 
the boat as it made straight for the 
landing-terrace. Fiamma saw him, 
with a foot on the gunwale, bend to 
listen to a whisper from the steers- 
man, then he stepped in as the skiff 
curved from the shore. 

“Summoned again to their councils,” 
whispered one of her jailors mys- 
teriously to the other. “ Our Father 
Basilio is a great man ; even the Ten 
need him to hatch the egg of their 
thought under that tonsure of his.” 

“That’s a kind of egg you'll never 
lay,” returned his mate. ‘‘ Come, let’s 
put this youngster in ward, where 
fasting and solitude will soon drive 
the devil out of him; ’tis not the 
first wild slip of great houses whom 
Father Basilio has had the pruning 
of.” 

The moon was riding high above 
the clouds when Fiamma awoke that 
night. For some moments she lay 
gazing at the high grated window, 
before the torrent of her misery broke 
the dam of sleep which for a few 
hours had forced it back. The locked 


cell, the frantic struggles that had 
left her bruised and bleeding, all 
rushed in upon her, as a pitiful wail 
broke from her lips. The meeting on 
the Campanile! She must fail there ; 
Mark Talbot must look for her in 
vain, while she was caged here by the 
lagoon. 

The strokes of a bell fell in a mock- 
ing knell on her despair, making her 
lift her head in sullen impatience, in 
time to see a dark figure glide through 
her stealthily opened door. 

“Brother Angelo, your rosary!” 
The moonlight showed a boyish face 
under the cowl bending over her. 
“Lend it me, I say! I knew not 
which of the punishment-cells you 
were fast in, though when you were 
not at supper I guessed you were in 
penitence again. Quick, the beads! 
You know our master said I should 
be whipped with nettles the next time 
I lost mine. May he burst asunder ! 
But I’ve steeped a fat spider in his 
saucer of vermilion and set it to 
dance the tarantella over his fine page 
of the Gospels that he’s illuminating 
for our convent’s gift to the Capelli.” 

With a fierce silent writhe Fiamma 
was uppermost, gripping the boy’s 
throat with one hand while she 
stripped his novice’s garment from 
him with the other. So sudden had 
been the assault that she was outside 
the cell, securing the door with its 
heavy bar, before the astonished 
victim had time to cry out; and 
Fiamma smiled as she reflected that 
similar shouts from herself had gone 
wholly unheeded in the first part of 
the night. 

Huddling on her stolen plumage, 
she stood for one perplexed instant. 
Down a corridor intersecting that in 
which she was figures were flitting, 
hastening as the heavy bell beat out 
its final strokes. Fiamma saw the 
last straggler disappear before she 
crept on cautiously, looking this way 
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and that for a means of exit. The 
corridor gave no hint as to the goal 
of the vanished company. The right 
end was sealed by tall battants; the 
left merely branched into another 
passage pitted with cells. “A monk 
in one of these holes is like a toad in 
a stone,” muttered the girl, shaking 
her head over the trap in which she 
was caught. “The wonder is the 
getting in, and the question is the 
getting out.” 

The shuffle of a sandal made her 
turn her head sharply, A _ belated 
brother hurried past in unseeing haste, 
straight for the great doors. As he 
flung them back, a flood of golden 
light rushed out, showing Fiamma 
to the gaze of countless cowls occupy- 
ing the stalls of a chapel. 

Upon the instant the girl stepped 
forward, slipping into the shadow of 
a pillar, with the shrinking from 
notice natural to a delinquent. It 
was an atmosphere of sleep, the 


monks intoning the chants with half- 


notes continually 
gulfed in yawns. The interest at the 
entrance of the two defaulters had 
been the merest ripple, and the service 
had dragged itself to an end before 
Fiamma had succeeded in planning 
her escape. 

Throwing the cowl well over her 
face, she fell in as the rest trooped 
out of chapel. In complete silence 
she had advanced among the soft- 
footed brothers halfway down the 
main passage, when an unexpected 
signal to halt came to her by a smart 
cut from a whip on her shoulders. 

“Child of Beelzebub, where’s the 
penance for thy lateness?” harshly 
demanded a monk whom, from his 
unpleasant whip, Fiamma guessed to 
be the redoubtable novice-master. 
“Back into the chapel,—we will see 
if I cannot beat time into that skin 
of thine!” 

Another cut from his scourge of 


shut eyes and 
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office convinced Fiamma of the policy 
of following in the steps of a brace 
of victims already sulkily headed 
back. Angry enough, she re-entered 
the chapel, half-inclined to risk every- 
thing by declaring herself, and taking 
the chance of the story being hushed 
up for the convent’s sake. 

* And now howl, dumb dogs that 
ye are!” the novice-master’s raucous 
voice broke in on her self-debate. 
“Let not one, Rafael, Leo, or Paul,” 
—the whip picked out the owner of 
each name—“ leave off chanting the 
seven penitential psalms till matins, 
unless he has a taste for being 
stretched out and soundly flogged 
before the brotherhood.” 

As the chapel-door closed with a 
bang on the last words, shutting 
out the figure of the disciplinarian, 
the companions kneeling beside her 
struck in a doleful chant, which, 
however, in a moment or two came 
to an abrupt end. 

“There, the old traitor is safe in 
his bed by now!” they laughed, 
scrambling to their feet. ‘“ Pity that 
he could not have St. Rosa to make 
it for him with the broken glass she 
fancied for her own! Come, let’s 
seek ours, and you, Paul, forget not 
to rouse us in time to slip in before 
the bells go for matins.” 

They raised the altar-frontal as 
they spoke, displaying a flight of 
steps leading presumably to the 
crypts. Fiamma stooped to enter, 
involuntarily bringing her face close 
to that of the lad who had preceded 
her. He started back. ‘“ Presence 
of saints!” he said. “You are not 
Paul!” 

“Betray me not!” Fiamma 
whispered _ breathlessly. “T was 
dragged here last night, and have yet 
to seek a way out.” 

“But how—how?” and a boyish 
mischief gleamed in the novice’s face. 

“Tis not as easy as for a chestnut 
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to burst its husk,” Fiamma returned, 
following on his heels. The foremost 
boy was ahead, barely visible in the 
moonlight straggling through the 
narrow stone arches of a small cloister 
into which the steps ran. With the 
ease of custom he slipped through one 
of the apertures and _ disappeared. 
But Fiamma, stiff and weary, found 
it no such easy matter, and more 
than one moment was wasted before 
she could worm her way through the 
narrow gap, and stand panting out 
under the free night. The wind 
from off the lagoon came as a draught 
of wine, stimulating her to turn coolly 
to the boy at her side. ‘“ Who keeps 
guard over the boats in this monkery 
of yours?” she asked. 

The lad, who had helped her through 
the archway, was standing uncertain, 
his eyes on a small door ajar on the 
other side of the quadrangle. At 
the question he looked frankly up. 
“The devil sent soot down the 


chimney to spoil the soup,” he said. 
“ You’re soot for us ; when our master 
sees to-morrow only two of us where 
he left three, he will find out the 
secret of a penance-night in the 
chapel.” 

“But supposing the three are 


there?” returned Fiamma. ‘“ Show 
me the boats, and I’ll show you how 
your novice-master will find three 
where he left three, though I shall be 
about my business in Venice.” 

“The boats are there,” said the 
boy, pointing towards a clump of 
acacias. “They are to be had for 
the asking, for the brothers whose 
turn it is to take the milk to the city 
will be snoring till daybreak.” 

Fiamma glanced up at the sky ; its 
sombre blueness was almost black, the 
blackness of the turn of the night. 

The novice watched her anxiously. 
“You are soot for us,” he repeated. 
“Tf it were but my turn and Angelo’s 
to take the milk, we could hide you 
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under the sail, but brothers Peter and 
John are as sour as red wine that’s 
been kept too long. And if a boat be 
missing, the truth will leak out, and 
bring warm skins to us novices.” 

“* Not if you yourself put me across,” 
said Fiamma. “I must be in Venice 
with the dawn, and you and your 
boat will be back in time to release 
Paul from the punishment-cell where 
he was trapped instead of me.” 

The lad stared at her for an in- 
stant. “I'll do it!” he cried, adding, 
with a boy’s laugh: “’twill be a 
frolic, something to chuckle over as 
I sit by the master crooking my back 
over the parchment I must copy till 
my fingers grow stiff as his. I'll do 
it ; tis the only way to save us all 
a flogging, though the fun is worth 
even what I got for putting live mice 
in the pasty, and that was sharper 
than Christmas mustard.” 

They had reached the acacia-trees, 
and the novice was unfastening the 
smallest boat of the flotilla moored to 
the slender stems. Silently Fiamma 
took her place fronting the eastern 
sky. Was it fancy that the cerements 
of night were being loosened off the 
world, the sleepers stirring in their 
sleep at the half-heard summons of 
the day? Slowly, like the memory 
of an old sin, the figure of the rower 
took shape on the twilight, each 
moment adding its line. The lagoon 
was broad. The dip of the oars 
shook Fiamma like pulsebeats. The 
cocks had begun to crow. Fiamma 
shut her eyes in a dumb prayer. 

Out in the east the darkness was 
yielding ; a faint green light, the green 
of a great ocean, had stolen into it. 

“Yonder is the landing-stage,” the 
novice’s voice sounded in her ears. 
“You must leap nimbler than a flea 
on it ; though the boat will be light- 
ened of you, I shall need to row as if 
for the red banner of the regatta to 
get safe home.” 
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The radiance in the east had over- 
flowed; the sky was dappled with 
colour; the new day was beating up 
the world. Hardly pausing for the 
thanks that the boy was impatient of, 
Fiamma leaped on the stage which 
the boat scarcely touched. She had 
left the cowl in the boat, and her 
dark figure was unnoticeable enough 
in the streets through which she 
hurried towards the Piazza with the 
desperate haste of a dreamer striving 
through the obstacles of his dream. 
But the bewildering labyrinth of 
Venetian streets clogged her speed ; 
she strayed here and there, again 
and again catching a glimpse of the 
Campanile, again and again foiled in 
reaching it. 

The sun was more than an hour 
high when she drifted out under the 
archway of the clock-tower. As she 
did so, a woman started forward from 
the doorway of the great church. It 
was Carnation. 

“Praises to St. Anthony that he 
has found you at last,” she cried, 
“though he took as long over it as a 
blind beggar groping for a coin in the 
mud! What has befallen you? You 
are pale and wild-eyed as though 
the witches had stolen you for a trip 
to Alexandria in the gondolas they 
borrow between midnight and cock- 
crow.” 

Fiamma scarcely hardly heard her. 
A blindness had come over her ; the 
figures in the square before her loomed 
gigantic and shapeless ; the Campanile 
seemed a cliff that she was powerless 
to scale. 

“Go, go, go!” she gasped, pointing 
towards it with a wavering hand. 
“Tell him who is waiting there to 
come to me here, by the token of the 
garden and the Judas-tree!” 

She had sunk down in the sculp- 
tured porch, leaning her white face 
against the carved alabaster, amber 
with the sunshine sucked from a 
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century of summers. A whimsical 
smile touched Carnation’s lips. 


“In the mid sea there is a fountain 
welling, 
And whoso drinks thereof is made 
Love’s prey!” 


she hummed musically. “It seems 
to me, my damsel-errant, that you’ve 
tasted of its waters, and if so, the 
saltness of all the seas through which 
you may have to buffet your way to 
harbour, won’t wash its flavour from 
your lips.” 

She stood for a moment longer, 
noting the lines of a new softness 
which had come to the sealed face. 
Fiamma sat motionless, impassive as 
the sceptred and crowned angel tower- 
ing against the golden background of 
the mosaics like the warden of a 
radiant paradise from which the 
crouching woman underneath had 
been thrust out. The silence fell 
healingly on her jangled nerves, and 
her face looked more life-like for the 
interval of rest when Carnation’s 
voice was heard again beside her. 

“What like is the hero?” the 
model demanded. ‘‘ The Campanile is 
a last year’s nest for emptiness, and 
hangs as high. I climbed to the top 
like the sister-in-law of one Blue- 
beard, and like her again, saw Count 
Nobody,—he with the castle in 
Torcello—for my pains.” 

“Good Carnation, look again,” 
urged Fiamma faintly. “’Tis an 
Englishman, tall and fair, with a 
laugh lurking in his blue eyes, and 
a moustache like ripe maize. Look 
again, as you would look to be 
beckoned from purgatory.” 

“ He was tall and stalwart enough 
for a St. Christopher, though I had 
no chance to learn aught of his 
moustache,” cried Carnation, quickly. 
** Such a one was here before sunrise, 
but there was no laugh in his blue 
eyes, little sister. Could I have 
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dreamed that he was waiting for you, 
as he strode over the Piazza, and 
again when he came down from the 
Campanile where he had roosted for 
two good hours!” 

A moan broke from the lips that 
had grown deadly white. “Gone! 
Is he gone? Ah, what must he deem 
me and my love? A cheat to enable 
me to escape from him lest, agent to 
the Capelli as he is, he should spoil 
my plans! Gone, lost to me!” 

In a paroxysm of dumb misery she 
rocked to and fro, but Carnation bent 
over her, drawing her to her feet. 

“Tt’s as much my trade to read 
men’s faces as for a priest to thumb 
his missal-hook,” she said. ‘ And 
what I saw in that stranger’s was a 
fear that grew on him, and an im- 
patience fit to shoe the clouds and 
gallop in search of something, but 
not a spark of the anger that, by my 
troth, that gallant would feel if he 
thought he had been fooled! And 


what else I spelt was, that he is one 
as little like to quit a purpose once 
taken up, as the mastiffdog, whose 
badge fastens the heron’s plume in 
his cap, will loosen its jaws from 


a prey.” She paused to meet 
Fiamma’s devouring eyes. “Come,” 
she went on with a change of tone, 
“you have told me what makes me 
fearful. If thoughts of you were 
haunting the Piazza this morning, it 
seems an omen of little good that the 
star-gazer’s hideous dwarf should too, 
since sunrise, have been circling about 
the Campanile, aye, and eyeing me as if 
I were a honey-cake on a street-seller’s 
booth. Come, heart of mine, I have 
stared the night out of countenance 
on this Piazza, and am stiff and tired 
enough. ‘Truly waiting will bring 
everything, even the Day of Judg- 
ment to the wicked. And in Venice 
all streets lead to the Piazza; it was 
a good guess of mine to perch here, 
while Ben-Levi and some other sharp 
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eyes from the Ghetto had gone to 
Sior Antonio to look for you!” 

“Sior Antonio?” Fiamma echoed 
with a note of alarm. 

Carnation laughed. 
tongue to betray you with, my 
sparrow. ‘Tis our humour to send 
simpletons, wandering German pren- 
tices and their like, to Sior Antonio 
painted on a wall near the Ghetto; 
asking Sior Antonio is good Venetian 
for an empty errand. Come, I say, 
the sun is hot enough to roast chest- 
nuts ; twill be going to Sior Antonio 
in good earnest to look here or else- 
where for your Englishman a moment 
before sunset, the time when lovers 
and bats flitter abroad, to lure their 
prey with doleful squeakings.” 

Chatting thus, she had guided 
Fiamma through the Merceria into 
a web of lanes beyond. The way 
was short, but Carnation’s arm was 
necessary for the weary girl mount- 
ing the stairs that landed her at last 
in the room whence, not two days 
ago, she had spied upon Bianca’s 
visit to the fortune-teller. 

Too utterly tired for food or for 
loosening a thread she wore, she sank 
upon the bed and slept, at first 
fitfully, later, a deep dreamless sleep. 
Hour after hour passed, till Carnation, 
seeing the weariness fade out of the 
young face, ventured forth on an 
unavoidable errand, leaving the 
sieeper to the guardianship of the 
plague-cross marked on the crumb- 
ling walls of the old house. 

Fiamma awoke suddenly to a sense 
of danger in the air. Yet a glance 
round the chamber reassured her; 
the scrolls of the couch, the spindle- 
legged chairs, hid nothing ; and with 
a breath of relief the girl sank back 
upon the bed, courting the luxury of 
a second sleep. 

Ah! The alabaster washing-basin, 
supported by the kneeling angel !— 
the face was in shadow — but 
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Fiamma had seen the eyeballs move ! 
She was upon it in an instant, fierce, 
determined, her brave fighting blood 
in flame; but quick as she was, ill- 
luck outran her,—she had to deal 
with Piccolo the dwarf. 

As she sprang from the bed, he had 
flung the basin from him, a mere 
ninepin to his uncanny strength ; 
crashing through the window it broke 
a way to freedom. Piccolo was upon 
the sill ; as he leaped, his pursuer was 
not a foot behind him, the gallant 
handsome young figure betraying 
nothing of the girl’s trembling limbs. 
The next instant she was at the case- 
ment, with half her body thrown 
across the sill, in time to see the 
monstrous creature swimming with 
strong sinewy arms to the opposite 
steps. 

A man’s curse 
Fiamma’s teeth. As 


grated through 
she raised her- 


self, her feet crunching the broken 
glass beneath them, a pair of eyes 


struck on hers, holding her for a 
second motionless. The magnet of 
the snake’s gaze was in them, the 
snake bracing itself to strike. They 
were Cassandra’s eyes ! 

“She had guessed that it was I 
who took the coat of mail,” Fiamma 
muttered. ‘“ Has she a dagger for 
me, that her misshapen imp should 
steal thus upon me?” she wondered, 
vaguely shivering under the cold fury 
she had read in the look bent on her. 
“Tonight! Let but to-night come 
and go, and I leave Venice and her 
behind me for ever !” 

A remorse pricked her with the 
remembrance of Carnation, whose foot 
just then sounded at the threshold. 
Chary of caresses though her nature 
was, the girl turned to her with eager 
arms. ‘ We love each other, and yet 
to-night must see our parting!” she 
cried, with a quiver in her voice. 
“My work in Venice is done and 
well for me that it is. To-morrow’s 
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daylight must see Venice at my 
back.” 

She clung round Carnation’s neck, 
her breath choked with unshed tears. 
For a moment the model held her 
close, then she laughed patting 
Fiamma’s cheek. 

“But you take your treasure in 
your pack, sweet hypocrite you!” 
she said. ‘Come, we must out to 
this knave of hearts, who was not to 
be cheated out of a sweetheart by a 
doublet and a pair of hose. The bridal 
garland should be of the potentilla,— 
ladies’ deceit, as the fisher-children 
of the Lido christen it.” 

Once in the street, Fiamma’s excite- 
ment grew apace. The woman had 
made a cautious exit on the landward 
side of the house, Carnation recon- 
noitring stealthily before she beckoned 
her companion into the deserted street. 

The evening tide of Venetian life 
had set in to the Piazza as they passed 
towards the Merceria. Fiamma was 
very silent; under her hood the colour 
went and came in her face, and her 
lips had much ado to keep from 
trembling into smiles. In the deep 
archway of the clock-tower she 
paused, pressing her hand on the side 
where the heart was leaping gladly. 

A juggler with a large ape, who 
had come up from behind, bade them 
a rough good-evening. The ape began 
to dance in uncouth bounds, and the 
passers-by stopped to watch it, to the 
irritation of Fiamma whose restless 
gaze was blocked by them. As with 
an impatient gesture she moved to 
get clear of the crowd, she felt 
Carnation’s hand, resting in her own, 
twitch suddenly and strangely. 

The model spoke in a whisper, 
looking neither to right nor left. 
“Two men are making straight for 
us, turning as we turn. By the 
Blood of Christ, I think them to be 
officers of the Ten !” 

Through the press she had shifted 
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their direction, working back towards 
the Merceria. The hunted terror 
in their faces appealed to the quick 
Venetian sympathies, and as if by 
chance a way was made for the 
fugitives’ escape. 

With a wild unearthly cry the great 
ape broke from the cord fastened round 
its loins, and sprang upon Fiamma 
boldly. Under the creature’s weight 
the girl staggered to her knees. The 
grinning face leered horribly close to 


hers ; eyes, human eyes, rolled in the 
ape’s mask,—the eyes of Piccolo the 
dwarf ! 

She wrenched her head aside, in 
time to see Carnation shouldered from 
her. As the dwarf dropped on the 
ground, she felt a hand on her 
arm. 

“In the name of the Ten!” 

The voice of the summons was very 
quiet, the hands on her shoulders were 
very strong. 


(To be continued. ) 


No. 515.— von. txxxvi. 





IN TIME OF DROUGHT. 


In the summer of 1900-01 a large 
portion of Australia,—practically the 
whole of central Australia—was suffer- 
ing from the most disastrous drought 
within the memory of white men. It 
was not a case of one bad season 
coming after several good seasons, 
but the worst of a number of bad 
ones. The result has been almost the 
annihilation of the live-stock in the 
country ; all who could have moved or 
sold their stock; those who, owing to 
the impassability of roads, were unable 
to do so have been obliged to watch 
their animals dying of starvation and 
want of water. Even in fair seasons 
it is a country of light-carrying 
capacity ; on an average it will carry 


about sixty sheep or six head of 
cattle to the mile; and consequently 
the areas worked are very large; 
a thousand square miles is a mode- 
rate property, but there are many 
double and even treble that size. 
Everything is on a large scale, except 


the profits. One man, who had 
decided to get rid of his stock before 
the summer set in, sent to market, or 
moved to another district, sixty thou- 
sand sheep, and in districts nearer 
railways there have been several 
instances of two hundred thousand 
sheep being moved to fresh pasturage ; 
while, as a contrast, a neighbour who 
preferred to take the risk of rain 
falling, or who was unable to get his 
cattle away, had left on his several 
properties at the end of the summer 
two thousand cattle out of one 
hundred thousand. And there are 
many, very many, who have not a 
single animal left. 

There can be no more disheartening 


labour than tending live-stock in a 
drought, to watch the result of years 
of labour and anxiety, and of constant 
fighting with the elements, disappear- 
ing before one’s eyes in two or three 
flying months, or to feel the sickening 
dread of it all hanging as a nightmare 
over one. It may rain to-morrow, or 
it may not rain for two years; and 
even the rain may not be an unmixed 
blessing, for heavy rain falling on ani- 
mals as weak as ours were will kill 
them in thousands, what with the cold 
and the wet and the country almost 
a morass. Only the other day at a 
railway-station on the central Queens- 
land line there were three thousand 
weak sheep waiting to be transported 
to fresh pasturage ; rain came down, 
nothing could be done with the sheep 
but to keep them there, and by the 
next morning, when three inches of 
rain had fallen, there was not one 
sheep alive; they had just died where 
they stood. However, until rain does 
fall, we can only make the most of 
our resources, while we watch our 
flocks and herds perish day by day. 
As I start of a morning on my 
daily round, with a large water-bag 
slung around my horse’s neck,—he 
poor beast must often go till evening 
without a drink—I meet the first of 
the sheep on their way to water before 
the heat of the day. The country is 
rolling downs, covered thickly with 
stones like shingle on the beach ; for 
four miles there is nothing but brittle 
stumps of grass which the stones 
preserve from being trodden out, and 
beyond are withered low-growing salt- 
bush, all nourishment seemingly long 
ago dried out of it. Here and there, 
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along a gully or a water-course there 
are some stunted trees; and on the 
salt-bush and the withered fallen 
leaves the sheep are living, or trying 
to live. 

Red soil, red stones, a few dingy 
green trees, and overhead a faint blue 
sky which loses almost all its colour 
as it meets the horizon. . . . oh 
you hateful sky of drought and heat ! 
The long dusty lines of sheep are 
winding over the downs ; heads down, 
they scarcely notice me as I ride close 
alongside them; here and there one 
raises its head, stops a moment, then 
on again, plodding its weary way 
along the pad to water; they have 
been thirty-six hours away from it, 
for the feed is too far out to let them 
get a drink each day, and their 
scraggy ribs are drawn together, so 
hollow are they. In time the leaders 
snuff the muddy odour of the water, 
and break intoarun. Such a bleat- 
ing there is as they reach the banks ; 
the others behind catch it up, till it 
echoes down their files; and so for 
hours they string in, fill themselves 
till they can scarcely walk, and sleep 
and rest till evening. 

The paddocks are about six miles 
square, and in a far corner I find a 
hundred sheep or so. Poor beasts, 
the combined effects of thirst and 
heat have made them absolutely 
stupid, as they do all animals,—aye, 
and men too. They have followed 
one fence, met the other fence and 
stayed ; and as there, if allowed, they 
would stay till they perished, I take 
them in to water. The sun beats 
down relentlessly: the stones are so 
hot I can scarcely bear to touch them ; 
and every now and then a gust comes 
swooping over them, a burning fiery 
blast, shrivelling the skin on my face. 
My eyes are scorched with the glare 
of the sun flung back from the stones, 
which shimmer all around me till in 
the distance they disappear in mirage. 


It is slow, weary work. We camp 
during the heat of the day under 
the shadiest tree within reach,—the 
temperature in the verandah at home 
being a hundred and fifteen degrees, 
or over. As the afternoon draws on 
the great white heat clouds rise, that 
seem to act like a lens and to focus 
the sun’s rays on my wretched body. 
High overhead in the air, miles high 
it seems, they draw together now and 
then ; the winds there seem blowing 
all ways, bearing the clouds with 
them, and towards four o’clock comes 
the boom of thunder; it even rains, 
but alas, it evaporates in mist long 
before it reaches the parched red 
earth. Other sheep are making 
towards water, caught on their way 
this morning by the mid-day heat and 
forced to wait under what shade they 
could find, while here and there a 
group have stood the long hours 
through with heads hidden beneath 
each other’s flanks, patient, thirsty, 
panting. As the sheep I am driving 
know their way now, I turn them 
among some others also making for 
water, and go on my way homewards. 
Passing the water-hole I find some 
beasts stuck in its soft muddy banks, 
and many too weak to carry away 
their loads of water; their days are 
numbered, for most of them will die 
where they lie, the rest within a mile 
or two. As the sun goes down the 
clouds clear away, or we get a few 
drops of rain and a dust-storm. 

And so it is all over the run; there 
is no feed within miles of water, and 
feed of little nourishment then. In 
the spring there were tens of thou- 
sands of rabbits; now there is scarcely 
one. Many have perished along a 
rabbit-proof fence that divides the 
run, marking the border of Queens- 
land and New South Wales; they 
huddled under the shade of the posts, 
gasping in the heat, perishing slowly. 
Should you follow one up as he 
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hobbles in front, he goes but thirty 
yards, squeaks, and falls over, utterly 
exhausted. All along the length of 
the fence sit sparrow-hawks and eagle- 
hawks and crows,—black-eyed crows, 
white-eyed crows—and such cold 
cruel eyes they have, these birds of 
death. From time to time they 
rouse themselves, flop heavily down, 
snatch a rabbit, and gorge once more, 
leisurely choosing the choicest tit-bits 
of their wriggling prey. So it is, too, 
with the kangaroos: they hop away 
from you; should you follow, each 
hop becomes less steady, and needs 
more of an effort, and finally, he rolls 
over, helpless, soon to be another of 
the countless victims of the drought. 
But the greatest mortality among the 
rabbits and kangaroos has been around 
the tanks and dams and water-holes 
that are now dry. As these dried we 
fenced in the little water left with 
wire netting, and put troughs of 
arsenic or strychine solution round 
about, and the poor brutes died in 
such numbers that the stench was 
almost unbearable. 

To the north lies the cattle-country, 
—light grey, almost white in parts, 
washed by miles of water in flood- 
time, the inland sea of early ex- 
plorers. For thirty miles it is like 
this, a dull white plain, broken here 
and there by sandy hummocks, and, 
where the water lies longest, covered 
with a dense straggling forest of 
lignum bushes. They are higher than 
a man on horseback, so dense that he 
can hardly force a way through them, 
and, when the waters are out flooding 
the maze of channels so that a horse 
must swim, he needs in order to find 
his way the combined bushcraft of all 
the bushmen that ever went to South 
Africa. 

At the far side the river comes in, 
—a great river for this country, now 
a string of water-holes. Around the 
lake and for many miles along the 
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river extends the cattle-country, an 
area of nearly three thousand square 
miles, fully stocked last winter with 
eighteen thousand cattle. In addi- 
tion to the swamp-country it consists 
of endless red sandhills or dunes, 
covered thickly with low shrubs, and 
of a few great plains stretching away 
to the horizon treeless and trackless, 
and forming among their grey wastes 
such mirages in the summer sun, that 
even when quite near their borders 
they seem without end. Heaven 
help the man who travels them then, 
or when dust-clouds shroud them, if 
he knows not the way! 

Twelve years ago the rabbits 
reached this district from the south ; 
it is now one huge rabbit-warren. 
This year they are dying in thousands ; 
yet some will live, for they have 
cover here and the river, and in a 
few years will be as numerous as 
ever. They have made the country 
a happy hunting-ground for the 
dingoes, or wild dogs, who in the old 
days lived beside the river and 
hunted the game there, kangaroos, 
emus, wild-fowl, and the rest; and 
when in a dry time these had 
migrated perhaps hundreds of miles 
to where rains had fallen, the dingoes 
had a hard struggle to live. But 
now with the rabbits they have 
penetrated everywhere; and where 
formerly litters of puppies born far 
away from water were deserted and 
perished, both puppies and dam live 
on the flesh and blood of rabbits, 
and with three litters a year, and 
nine or more puppies to a litter, they 
increase at an enormous rate. Of 
course they do much less damage to 
cattle than to sheep; but in the dry 
season when cows must leave their 
young while they go for a drink, 
many calves are killed or driven away 
by them, till the cows cannot find 
them. It is curious, this instinct in 
cattle, and to some extent in sheep,— 
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leaving their young behind them 
when they are too small and weak to 
travel a long distance to water. It 
is almost impossible to drive these 
calves away from the place where 
they were left ; and since the dingoes 
have become so numerous, we some- 
times see one cow minding three 
young calves while the other two 
mothers are away for a drink of 
water. But for the last three 
months the calves have been knocked 
on the head so soon as possible, to 
give the cows a chance to live. 

Before the rabbits came the sand- 
hills were covered with salt-bush and 
other edible shrubs; but now there 
is nothing. For three months the 
cattle have not been able to find 
more to eat than they could find 
in the streets of London. Those that 
have lived (about three thousand) 
have borne starvation the longest ; 
they have simply lived on water, or 
satisfied their craving for food with 
leaves of trees in which there is 
absolutely no nourishment. There 
is no water but what is in the river ; 
all the tanks and dams are dry. A 
little while ago there was a bellow- 
ing of cattle up and down the river, 
the bellowing of the many bogged 
and dying; in one water-hole there 
are three thousand dead, packed 
tightly together on the top of one 
another. 

The blackfellows have a tale 
handed down from their forefathers 
of the time when the river was dry 
but for one big water-hole, to which 
were gathered ail the natives in the 
district — to the number of many 
thousands, for it was once heavily 
populated—and there they lived or 
starved on fish. We are wondering 
if the like will occur again; but 
stocking the country has made water 
run off more easily ; the surface has 
hardened and the stock-pads form 
good surface-drains, and now a much 


lighter fall of rain will cause the 
river to rise. 

There is nothing to be done now to 
help the cattle to live; we can only 
watch them die. When the back- 
waters were drying up we had a hard 
time shifting the beasts on to the 
frontage. They could only travel at 
night, the heat during the day being 
too great and the cattle too weak. 
One day we were shifting a large 
mob from an outlying water-hole, a 
stock-man, six blackboys, and myself. 
Starting in the afternoon, we in- 
tended travelling till about midnight, 
when we should reach a cattle-yard, 
to camp there for an hour or so, and 
then on, hoping to reach the river 
before the heat of the day. Our 
spare horses, and a donkey packed 
with two large leather water-bags, we 
drove among the cattle, carrying also 
on our saddles small canvas water- 
bags, holding two pints or so. Flog, 
flog, hour after hour, we thought our- 
selves lucky when we could get a mile 
an hour out of the poor brutes. About 
ten my bag had long been empty, 
and I was terribly thirsty ; but rather 
than stop the cattle to catch the 
donkey I was holding out as long as 
I could. Then the stockman came 
up; he could last no longer he said, 
so the cattle had to be stopped and 
the donkey caught; but though all 
the horses were there, there was no 
donkey,—-the little brute had got into 
some bushes and strayed. 

Well, there was nothing to do but 
go on, and make the best of it we 
could. We arrived at the yards in 
good time, and when the cattle were 
safe within the rails, so exhausted 
were we that we lay down on the 
sand, each man where he stood, and 
slept. For an hour and a half we 
lay there in merciful oblivion, and 
then on again, one boy being sent to 
pick up the tracks of the donkey. 
Day-light came, and soon one boy 
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disappeared ; in a short time there 
were only the stockman and myself 
left; and then he went. I rode to 
the top of a high sandhill and caught 
a glimpse of them on the plain below 
going as fast as their horses could 
lay legs to the ground towards the 
river. What on earth was I to do? 
If I let the cattle go they would 
nearly all perish, or give us very hard 
work to get them together again; 
and yet a man could not tamely die. 
My tongue was dry and seemed of 
enormous size; I had visions of all 
the most alluring drinks I knew. 
Though always a moderate drinker, 
I felt that, if I got in alive, I could 
never stop drinking while nature held 
out. However, I tried to endure it 
yet a little longer and flogged into 
the cattle once again. Stubborn 
brutes, they knew as well as I did 
how helpless I was alone! I flogged 
one; he moved a few yards, stopped 
and looked at me flogging his neigh- 
bour,—and so on ali round the mob. 
And then, just as I was giving the 
job up, I heard the hoof-strokes of 
the truant donkey. One mouthful,— 
inexpressibly exquisite, though luke- 
warm and tasting of mud and dead 
cattle—chased away my drunken 
imaginings; in a little while the 
stockman and boys came galloping 
back with full water-bags, and even- 
tually we reached our destination. 

We do not always have so rough 
a time as this, of course; but what 
with bad water, hard living, and hard 
working, it is rough enough at all 
times. We know what thirst is, and 
we can form a very accurate idea of 
the hardships suffered marching over 
the South African veldt under a 
summer sun, and of what the men 
are like who have done so and are 
doing so now. 

It were well if these were the 
worst of men’s experiences in this 
country. Early in the summer one 


of the stockmen was riding to the 
head-station ; about fifteen miles out 
he came across a man lying beneath 
a tree, his saddle and pack-horses 
tied up beside him. The stockman 
rode over to give the usual greeting, 
and found him so done in, as the 
phrase is, for water that he could 
scarcely speak. Fortunately there 
were five quarts or so of water in 
his bag, and the stranger was soon to 
all appearances as well as ever. He 
explained that he had been directed 
from a neighbouring station by a 
road, marked plainly enough on the 
map—a broad line of scarlet ink 
signifying a road a mile wide over 
which stock could travel—and plain 
enough to a good bushman, but in a 
time like that a most hazardous route 
for the ordinary traveller. The whole 
traffic along it during three years had 
been three mobs of cattle,—no vehicles 
of any kind. The waters were far 
apart, and if a man missed one, the 
chances were he would not reach the 
next. This man was actually within 
four miles of the river, down which 
the main road ran, and which he in- 
tended following south. So he was 
left with water and the direction of 
the river was shown him; he had 
also the broad cattle-pads to guide 
him. The stockman’s road lay north, 
eventually joining the river further 
on, and as it was late, and indeed 
having not the slightest fear of a man 
failing to find the river from there, 
he came direct to the station. A 
fortnight later a party of us, who had 
gone out to muster cattle, found this 
man under the same tree, dead, he 
and his two horses. He had stripped 
himself of his clothing; his finger- 
nails were torn in his efforts to tear 
up the roots of the tree, his mouth 
biting at the earth in the madness of 
the last agony. His horses had given 
him a short respite; their necks had 
been cut and the futile blood drained 
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off. We buried the poor fellow as 
best we could, and then set off to 
trace his footsteps, to see how near 
he had come to water. He had come 
within two hundred yards of it, and 
then had gradually veered round back 
to his starting-point. He actually 
must have seen the tops of the high 
river-timber, and if he had only laid 
his reins on his horse’s neck, he would 
have been taken to safety, for no bush 
animal could fail to smell the water 
at that distance or know it was there. 
But no, he must have lost his head,— 
the strongest do so under the fear of 
thirst—have deliberately pulled his 
horses round till his evil chance 
brought him to his former camping- 
place. 

If this were the only one, or even 
the only one of asummer! But the 
subject is too ghastly to write about. 
Here we have three thousand square 
miles of country, half a dozen white 
men and twenty black. Now and 
then in the course of our work we 
come across these poor fellows; this 
summer we have found two men 
dead and two men out of their wits 
with thirst. I wonder what the 
yearly tally for all the country is? 
They are mostly scamps who come 
here, who have made civilisation too 
unpleasant for them, or have found 
the public-houses there too close 
together ; some are maddened by the 
poison of a wayside tavern and wander 
off into the bush,—the publican has 
their cheques, so what does he care?— 
and in two hours or less the summer 
sun does its work. Some try to 
travel too long a stage and fail ; some 
fall ill on the road ; while in the early 
days many a good man, searching for 
grazing country and determined to be 
the first, risked too much and paid 
the penalty with his life,—a lonely 
death and a hard one. 

Will it ever rain? We almost give 
up hope. Each recounts the droughts 
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he has experienced or the droughts of 
which he has heard,—wonderful tales, 
half true, half romance—how once 
in the north they were thirty-three 
months without sufficient rain to lay 
the dust, and though it is only two 
years since we had rain to do much 
good to the country, the thought of 
another year’s drought haunts me day 
and night. Paddy, the king of the 
blackfellows, makes frequent and un- 
successful attempts to “make rain” 
by the use of mysterious rites con- 
nected with hiding a stone in a water- 
hole, which, notwithstanding their 
frequent or, rather, usual failure, he 
has the utmost faith in. “ Rain come 
up by’n by,” he assures me; “ mine 
been mak’em.” One year he was 
most successful. It was very dry, 
a suffocating evening, when we were 
sitting outside the homestead. Paddy 
had come for some orders for the 
following day’s work, and we asked 
his opinion of the weather. ‘ You 
think rain come up soon?” ‘“ Yes,— 
mine think it,” was his invariable 
answer. And then one of us promised 
him a bullock if he would make rain 
before morning. He went away look- 
ing as if the bullock were his already. 
There was not a cloud in the sky, but 
as we went to bed we noticed a little 
black cloud on the horizon, and behold, 
we had two inches of rain before 
morning! Well, Paddy had his 


‘bullock, and they all ate till every 


scrap of offal was finished, and after- 
wards slept for a week. 

From droughts we change to floods, 
to break the monotony ; we count up 
the years since the last great flood, 
twelve years now, and foretell the 
king of them all when this drought 
breaks. We delight in every detail, 
recalling the fun we had when horses 
were strong and colts fresh; how 
Jim the blackboy’s colt started buck- 
ing, when we had some cattle rounded 
up to muster the cows and calves for 
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branding, and getting out of control, 
bucked blindly into the mob, cannoned 
off a bullock and went head over 
heels over a cow ; how another boy, 
whose colt had blundered on to his 
nose and knees, made sure he was 
coming down, and took his feet out 
of the stirrups to get clear of him, 
when the colt, by an extraordinary 
effort, got on to his legs again, set 
to work bucking worse than ever, 
tossing his rider like a shuttle-cock 
from head to tail and back again, 
till at last he flew over his horse’s 
head,—and landed on his feet, not a 
whit the worse! What laughter there 
is when we remember the look on his 
face as he clung to the last to his 
horse’s back, anticipating his fall. 
In our spare time we tried their paces 
on the race-course and taught them 
to jump, and had uproarious fun at 
the local races. They are worth 
recalling, those times of plenty, the 
floods out everywhere, a great portion 
of the run under water, the cattle 
standing knee deep eating the long 
luscious grasses. The hot summer 
sun shines down ; one can almost see 
the grass growing, so warm and moist 
it is. And soon the mosquitoes are 
up in myriads, they and the sand-flies 
and buzzing March flies. The sand- 
flies come out in the day time,—little 
things one can scarcely see, that 
burrow into the flesh and itch in- 
describably, so that no man can work 
on foot without a fire burning to keep 
them off ; and those stinging, buzzing 
March flies,—should you, when driv- 
ing cattle, tie a stone at the end of 
your stock-whip and crack it so that 
the stone whizzes over their backs, 
they lift their tails high as with one 
accord to swish away that pestilent 
insect. At nights the finest nets 


cannot keep out the mosquitoes ; and 
the insects torment not only us human 
beings, but the cattle and horses too. 
The sand-flies are the worst. The 
horses get together and walk round 
and round, ploughing up dense clouds 
of dust with their hoofs the whole day 
through, and if a fire of dung is lit 
in the yard, when the herses are 
brought in of a morning, they will 
stay there while the fire lasts, stand- 
ing over it so that the heat scorches 
the hair off their legs and flanks. 
The flies too, are in clouds, bred 
seemingly of sand and water, so that 
it is scarce safe to open one’s mouth. 
We grumble and growl of course, but 
what would not we give now to be 
devoured of insects ! 

And away on the stony downs the 
strong-stalked Mitchell grass stands 
like wheat up to the horses’ knees, 
st@tching for miles, green and densely 
waving. Soon it yellows and ripens, 
till looking across it on a misty dour 
day at the purple hills in the distance, 
we can recall parts of the homeland 
that some of us love so well. 

That is our springtime, when every- 
thing comes to life with a rush,— 
the wild flowers bloom, the trees put 
forth their leaves, the birds mate and 
fill the air with singing. Ducks, and 
many kinds of water-fowl with the 
queerest combinations of little bodies 
and long legs, and great cranes, and 
native companions are gathered in 
their thousands from the uttermost 
waters of the continent ; and out away 
from the river and lagoons the jolly 
magpies whistle away, where before 
the rain there were none,—sweet 
sounds, sweet sights, sweet scents 
everywhere ! 


G. LuMLey. 





THE CAPTAIN 


To be immortalised in a tavern 
sign is a glory attained by few. Sir 
Francis Drake, Admiral Benbow, the 
Marquis of Granby, the King of 
Prussia (Frederic the Great), Lord 
Nelson, and the Duke of Wellington, 
are among those who have been thus 
honoured. The Blenheim is a tribute 
to the glories of Marlborough ; Porto- 
bello and Crown Point, both Kentish 
signs, remind us of Admiral Vernon 
and Lord Amherst; there is the 
Keppel’s Head, once known to 


irreverent midshipmen as the Nut ; 
the Saucy Arethusa keeps Captain 
Marshall’s memory green; and the 
Tartar Frigate, still to be found in 
many south-coast towns, bears en- 
during testimony to the gallantry and 


success of Sir John Lockhart-Ross. 

John Lockhart, the fifth son of Sir 
James Lockhart, Bart., of Carstairs, 
was born at Lockhart Hall, Lanark- 
shire, on November llth, 1721. 
Like many another landward-bred 
boy, he wanted to go to sea; and at 
the age of fourteen his ambition was 
gratified by a recommendation from 
Lord Archibald Hamilton to Captain 
Osborne, then commanding the two- 
decked fifty-gun ship, PorTLAND; and 
in September, 1735, he joined that 
ship as a midshipman. 

It was not altogether a favourable 
period for his entrance into the 
service. England had been at peace 
for eight years, and as usual the 
Navy had been starved and neglected. 
George Byng, now Lord Torrington, 
Wager, Norris, Nicholas Haddock, 
Hosier, and Vernon, were among the 
admirals; but in 1734 the Navy 
consisted of only ninety-two ships, 


OF THE TARTAR. 


of which sixty were of the line. It 
could boast of no laurels more recent 
than those gathered so plentifully by 
George Byng at Passaro in 1718. 
Roberts, the pirate, had succumbed to 
Chaloner Ogle off the African coast 
in 1722; Hosier’s unlucky expedition 
to the West Indies, in which he lost 
his crews twice over by disease, shed 
no great lustre on the year 1727, 
in which George the First died and 
George the Second reigned in his 
stead. The Stuart over the water 
was intriguing against the Hanoverian 
in London, benevolently assisted by 
Louis the Fifteenth of France; the 
Hanoverian, who was also over the 
water, was represented in England 
by Queen Caroline as Regent. The 
thunder-clouds of disaffection and 
rebellion were gathering in the North 
for the great storm of 1745; Walpole 
was busy demonstrating his thesis 
that every man had his price, by 
buying as many politicians as he 
needed to control those yet unbought ; 
Pope was busy with Tae Duncan; 
Hogarth had just completed Toe Har- 
Lor’s Procress, and in Beer STREET 
and Gin Lane joined in the defence 
of the great national interest of beer, 
then seriously threatened by the 
growing power of gin; and most 
people great and small, fashionable 
and vulgar, went to bed more or less 
intoxicated. It was in this hopeful 
condition of affairs domestic and 
foreign, that the little Lowland Scotch 
boy sailed on his first voyage in the 
PortLanpD, bound for the Mediter- 
ranean. 

After a fourteen months cruise, the 
PoRTLAND was ordered home, and 
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paid off at Spithead in November, 
1736. Young Lockhart had by this 
time picked up some practical know- 
ledge of sea-duty, but a midshipman 
in a cruising ship had few opportunities 
of gaining much acquaintance with 
theory. The scientific education 
which was then to be had at sea was 
much like that imparted at Dotheboy’s 
Hall, where the pupils learned botany 
by weeding the garden ; so Lockhart 
was sent to Watt’s Naval Academy 
in Little Tower Street, London, 
where he remained till the following 
June, when Lord Hyndford gave him 
a recommendation to Captain Charles 
Knowles of the Diamonp. This was 
the officer who, as Admiral Charles 
Knowles, was lent to the Russian 
service in 1770, and remodelled the 
navy of the Empress Catherine. 

The Dramonp proceeded to the 
West Indies with the fleet under 
Sir Chaloner Ogle; and here young 
Lockhart fell sick of the fever, and 
was invalided home in a merchant- 
ship bound to Glasgow. It was an 
unfortunate illness for him; before 
the Diamonp’s commission was ended, 
the Spanish war broke out, and she 
was with Admiral Vernon at the 
capture of Portobello. In April, 
1739, Lockhart joined the Romyey, 
Captain Medley, and served on the 
Newfoundland station and afterwards 
in the Mediterranean, till the begin- 
ning of the year 1740, when he was 
particularly recommended to Captain 
Frogmore of the Tryat sloop, then 
under orders to join the squadron 
which sailed with Anson on his great 
voyage. But before Anson sailed, 
Captain Frogmore was appointed to 
the Livety, and according to the 
usual custom took his followers, 
including Lockhart, with him; so the 
nineteen-year-old midshipman missed 
his chance of participating in the 
fortunes of the Centurion. Perhaps 
it was just as well for him that he 


did not sail in the Tryat; for of nine 
hundred and sixty-one men who sailed 
in that ship, the Cenrurion, and the 
GLovucESTER, no fewer than six hun- 
dred and twenty-six died of scurvy 
in the first year. Lockhart had 
another fever in 1741, after which 
Frogmore was appointed to the Rusy, 
and again Lockhart accompanied him, 
first to the Guinea coast, and after- 
wards to Barbados; but the West 
Indian climate never spared him, and 
this time he barely escaped with his 
life. This was his third serious 
illness in four years ; and though they 
were all attributed to the climate, 
it is likely that they were due in 
great measure to the insanitary con- 
dition of the ships of that day. 
Stone or shingle ballast, which became 
the receptacle for all kinds of filth 
and was rarely changed until the 
ship became a pest-house, was the 
cause of most of the sickness which 
was rife on every naval station then, 
and for many years after. The 
water, stowed in casks, went foul and 
fetid; salt beef and pork remained 
in the same brine for years and were 
served out green and stinking; the 
biscuit was alive with weevils, and 
there was little live stock carried 
beside maggots and microbes. The 
wonder was, not that so large a pro- 
portion of the crews died of disease, 
but rather any escaped. 

So soon as he was convalescent 
Lockhart joined the NorraumBer- 
LAND, Captain Watson; and in 1743, 
in the twenty-second year of his age 
and the eighth of his service, he 
received his first commission as lieu- 
tenant, and was appointed to com- 
mand the Deprrorp’s Prizz, carrying 
twelve guns. Then he was removed 
into the Dover, and had a narrow 
escape of being wrecked in Freshwater 
Bay. Had he remained in the 
NORTHUMBERLAND he might have met 
a worse fate ; for a few months after 
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he left her she was attacked by three 
French ships,—the Mars, the Con- 
stant, and the Venus. Captain 
Watson was mortally wounded, and 
the master hauled down the colours 
and surrendered the ship, for which 
action he was sentenced by court- 
martial to imprisonment for life in 
the Marshalsea. The white flag was 
regarded with little favour in 1744. 

It was in this year that Lieutenant 
Lockhart first smelt powder in action, 
when the Dover captured a French 
privateer of fourteen guns off the 
Humber: and it was in 1747 that 
he saw his first fleet action. As 
second lieutenant of the DevonsHIRE, 
carrying the flag of Rear-admiral 
Warren, he was present at Anson’s 
action off Finisterre with Admiral 
De la Jonquiére and a French fleet 
of greatly inferior force. All the 
French ships were captured, together 
with many of the merchantmen from 
Nova Scotia which were under their 
convoy. In October of the same year 
he was on board the Eaaue, Captain 
George Brydges Rodney, in Hawke’s 
action with De l’Etenduére,—fourteen 
British ships of the line against nine 
French, of which six were taken. 
The next few years were spent on 
half-pay, at home in Scotland. When 
the Seven Years War began in 1756, 
he was lieutenant in command of the 
SavaGE sloop (of twelve guns), in 
which he captured a prize from St. 
Domingo valued at £30,000 ; and on 
March 23rd he was made a post- 
captain after twenty-one years’ service, 
and appointed to the Tartar frigate, 
the ship which will always be re- 
membered in connection with his 
name. 

It is to the captains of the line-of- 
battle ships that the Navy owes its 
greatest glories and the Empire its 
dominion of the sea. To their share 
fell all the arduous, thankless duties 
of the blockades, when inshore and 


offshore squadrons battled through 
months of storm and sunshine, heat 
and cold, dangers of lee shores, dark 
nights, and stormy seas, while they 
held the fleets of France and Spain 
pent up within their harbours. The 
westerly gales that barred the French 
ships in Rochefort and Brest sent the 
English watch-dogs flying to Torbay 
for shelter; but the easterly winds 
that might have brought the French- 
men out, found our sea-beaten seventy- 
fours back again on the enemy’s 
coast, hungrily waiting and watching. 
No prize-money fell to their share: 
no richly-laden merchantmen from 
America or the Indies rewarded their 
ceaseless vigilance; but they strangled 
France in their iron grip, and had 
their reward in the glories of St. Vin- 
cent, the Nile, and Trafalgar. The 
frigate-captains, if they had less glory, 
won more prize-money ; if their work 
was less important, it was far more 
picturesque and exciting. The great 
ships were compelled to resort to the 
press-gang to fill up their crews; but 
a frigate-captain who had earned a 
reputation for luck and prize-money, 
could pick and choose his men. A 
man who could sail into Plymouth as 
Cochrane did in the Pattas, with a 
five-foot golden candlestick on each 
mast-head, and plenty of Spanish 
dollars and Spanish plate under his 
hatches, found all the best seamen of 
the port eager to enter with him. 
Theirs was the popular and remunera- 
tive side of war; but the work they 
did was well done. Individual skill 
and courage had far more scope on 
board an independent cruiser than on 
a line-of-battle ship under the orders 
of an admiral; and such men as 
Lockhart, Saumarez, Pellew, Cochrane, 
Jahleel Brenton, and Coghlan, made 
the most of their opportunities, and 
added an incomparable wreath of 
single-ship victories to the laurels of 
the Navy. 
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The Tartar was one of the first 
British frigates. In earlier times any 
small fast-sailing vessel was called a 
fregate or frigate, though the name 
originally belonged to one of the 
smaller classes of oared galleys of the 
Mediterranean. Thus in the list of 
King’s ships in 1633 appear the 
Swan frigate and Nicopemus frigate 
of only sixty tons each. Sir Anthony 
Deane, in conversation with John 
Evelyn at Pepys’s table in 1690, com- 
mended the Constant WARWICK, built 
by Peter Pett in 1646, as the first of 
our frigates; but she did not comply 
with the definition which was after- 
wards accepted by all maritime 
nations, according to which a frigate 
was a ship which carried all her guns 
on a single whole deck, a quarter- 
deck, and forecastle. The first English 
vessels which answered to this descrip- 
tion were a class of twenty-eight-gun 
ships built about 1748, measuring 
about five hundred and eighty-five 
tons, and carrying twenty-four nine- 
pounders on the main-deck, and four 
four-pounders on the quarter-deck ; 
no guns were mounted on the fore- 
castle. One of these, and the only 
one which achieved distinction, was 
the Tartar. We know the fashion 
of her fairly well; a rather heavy- 
looking little ship, with a big lateen 
sail instead of a spanker on the mizen, 
and a large sprit-sail set below the 
bowsprit, which steeved upwards at a 
sharper angle than we are accustomed 
to see. Instead of gleaming copper, 
her bottom was coated with a grey 
composition to prevent fouling, for 
which purpose it was absolutely in- 
effective. Above this, a broad black 
line girdled the ship up to the lower 
side of the gun-tier; then came a 
broad belt of canary yellow, and above 
that the upper works were blue. In- 
side, everything was dull red; and 
when the ports were opened, their red 
inner side brilliantly chequered the 


yellow band in which they were set. 
Having no high bulwark on the fore- 
castle, she looked very low forward, 
and she probably displayed more gild- 
ing, carving, and general gorgeousness 
of decoration than modern taste would 
approve. 

The ship was ready for sea on 
May 12th, 1756, according to the 
log kept by Patherick Lukey, master ; 
a log which is marvellously neat and 
clerkly, with ornamental flourishes 
embellishing a penmanship fine enough 
to delight the soul of any old-fashioned 
book-keeper of the school of Tim 
Linkinwater. But long before that 
Captain Lockhart had experienced 
many of the troubles which are always 
met with in getting a ship ready for 
sea. In a letter dated from Deptford 
on April 15th, and addressed to the 
Hon. John Cleveland, then Secretary, 
he “begs leave to acquaint their 
Lordships that Mr. Church made his 
apperance on the 9th inst, and 
show’d his Warrant as Purser of the 
Tartar, but has never been heard of 
since. . . . The service cannot 
be carried on by his Neglect, and I 
am informed that he is unhappy in 
having neither Credit nor Money,”— 
rather serious deficiencies in a purser ; 
so Mr. John Martin, purser of the 
KENNINGTON, is recommended for the 
post. Two days later Lockhart writes 
that the gunner and carpenter of his 
late ship, the Savace, “who their 
Lordships were pleased to indulge me 
with,” have not yet appeared; and 
begs “that they may be ordered to 
their duty, as I am in great distress 
for want of them.” On May 9th, he 
has “received sixty-three men from 
Princess Royal, completing his Com- 
pliment; and again begs that the 
Gunner and Carpenter of the Savace, 
now at Sheerness, be ordered to their 
duty immediately.” So he tides down 
to Long Reach, and writes thence on 
the 15th, that the pumps were defec- 
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tive; and the defects seem to have 
been serious, for when he heeled the 
ship three strakes she made three 
feet of water in an hour. A fortnight 
later he is still in Long Reach, and 
writes to inform their Lordships that 
agreeably to their order of the 3rd 
instant his complement is one hundred 
and eighty men, including thirty-eight 
marines ; and he begs for more men 
“as everything works very heavy,” 
and when the people are properly 
quartered he can only station five 
men to each nine-pounder, the regular 
crew being seven men; but a young 
and undistinguished captain could not 
be permitted to pester their Lordships 
in this way, and his letter is briefly 
endorsed: “Order him to discharge 
all the men he hath above his comple- 
ment at the first port he comes to.” 
Then as a set-off he is allowed to 
appoint his own first-lieutenant ; for 
which he thanks their Lordships and 
nominates Timothy Edwardes, late 
lieutenant of the TERRIBLE. 

It is all separated from us by the 
impassable gulf of a hundred and fifty 
years ; but these old letters, on rough 
paper folded so as to bring the address 
outside, seem to bring John Lockhart 
very near to us, with all his anxieties, 
his hopes and troubles. He was 
thirty-five years of age, but he was 
only just posted, and this, his first 
captain’s command, meant so much to 
him; how much, he could not then 
know. But it was in that little ship 
that he was to do the best work of 
his life, and to win recognition from 
the cold impersonal Lordships, whose 
chill penury and illegible endorse- 
ments repressed his noble rage, and 
poured cold water upon his ardent 
desire to make the Tartar even such 
as he would wish her to be. But his 
day was coming. On May 19th he 
called all hands and read to them the 
declaration of war with France. The 
Seven Years War had begun; the 


fleets were mustering ; and with all 
hands eager for glory and prize-money, 
the TarTaR went a-cruising in the 
chops of the Channel. 

On July 29th, when only two 
leagues off Aber-Vrach, on the French 
coast between the island of Ushant 
and Morlaix, she encountered two 
French frigates, apparently of twenty- 
six guns each. They both stood in- 
shore, followed by the Tarrar. 
Presently the leading frigate tacked 
and gave the Tartar her starboard 
broadside as she ran past. Lockhart 
hauled up his mainsail and fired his 
starboard broadside into the other 
frigate while she was going about to 
follow her consort, within a cable’s 
length of the rocks. Then the Tartar 
wore, and getting within range en- 
gaged the two. For two hours all 
three ships ran along the coast under 
every stitch they could set, while a 
fort on shore joined in; but the 
Frenchmen had the heels of the 
TaRTAR and escaped in the darkness. 

On August 11th they had better 
fortune. Nine leagues south-south- 
east of the Dodman, and six leagues 
from Aber-Vrach, at three in the 
afternoon, they sighted three sail, 
and went in chase. Two of them, a 
ship and a snow, were captured Eng- 
lish merchantmen which re-hoisted 
English colours so soon as the TARTAR 
overtook them, but the third, a ship- 
privateer, held on. A little before 
eight o’clock in the evening the action 
began, and at ten the CerF privateer 
struck to the Tartar. She carried 
twenty-two guns and two hundred 
and eleven men, “of whom we killed 
him eighteen men and some wounded.” 
None of the Tarrar’s men were hurt, 
and the prizes were carried into Ply- 
mouth. Lockhart’s letter announcing 
the capture is endorsed: ‘ Congratu- 
late him—Their Lordships very well 
satisfied with his conduct.” On 
October 21st, he captured the Hev- 
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REUX, snow-privateer of St. Maloes, 
of ten four-pounders and seventy-six 
men, six days out, having taken two 
prizes; both of which were retaken, 
one by Lockhart, the other by Cap- 
tain, afterwards Lord Howe; and 
again their Lordships expressed satis- 
faction. On November 2nd he chased 
a suspicious sail forty leagues to the 
westward, and captured her, after a 
fifteen minutes’ engagement, well out 
in the Atlantic. This was the Granp 
Gipton, privateer of Granville, of 
twenty guns and swivels, and one 
hundred and ninety men. The cup- 
tain was killed by a musket-ball, and 
a few men were wounded. 

Evidently Lockhart considered that 
it was now time to reap some advan- 
tage from their Lordships’ repeatedly 
expressed satisfaction. He applied 
therefore to have the cat-heads of the 
TarTAR altered, as he was unable to 
stow his anchors so as to have free 
use of the foremost ports; and this 
time his request was granted by their 
Lordships, who were “ pleased with 
his success.” They wrote to inquire 
if any orders or instructions had been 
found among the papers of his various 
prizes. Lockhart replied that hitherto 
he had found nothing but their com- 
missions or letters-of-marque, and lists 
of the ship’ companies; anything of 
interest should be forwarded for 
examination. 

On November 23rd he recaptured 
an English schooner, or snow, close in 
to the Isle of Bas, which had been 
taken the day before by a French 
dogger privateer off the Lizard. She 
nearly escaped him, for the Tartar 
was very foul, “ being nine weeks off 
the ground.” The graving composi- 
tion which was generally used before 
the introduction of copper sheathing, 
(first used on the Axarm frigate in 
1761) must have been of very little 
use if it became so foul after two 
months of Channel cruising. On 


January 28th, 1757, having cleaned 
the ship at Plymouth, he made prize 
of a French ship homeward-bound 
from Martinique, and on Februar 
17th, while cruising off Ushant, he 
engaged another privateer. After an 
obstinate action, which lasted for an 
hour, she struck ; and Captain Lock- 
hart took possession of the Monyr 
Ozier,—or Mont Roster, for the 
name is differently spelt in the various 
contemporary reports, and Lockhart’s 
letter does not mention it at all. She 
was the only privateer which had 
been fitted out at Rochelle, and 
carried twenty guns and one hundred 
and seventy men, of whom twenty- 
two were killed and twenty wounded. 
Only two men were wounded on the 
TarTAR, of whom Lockhart was one. 
His wound was serious, and he was 
granted two months’ sick-leave, which 
he spent at Bath. 

We may gather some idea of the 
determination and success with which 
the French attacked English com- 
merce, from a report which Lockhart 
forwarded to the Admiralty. The 
master of an English sloop, which had 
been captured and taken to Bayonne, 
escaped, and reported that there were 
no less than thirty-two privateers 
sailing out of that port alone, carry- 
ing from thirty-six to fourteen guns 
apiece. They had taken forty prizes 
and five hundred prisoners since the 
commencement of the war. Yet all 
the depredations of all the French 
privateers had little or no influence 
upon the ultimate result. 

By April 5th Lockhart had re- 
covered, and wrote to the Admiralty, 
asking to be reinstated in his command. 
Ten days later he was hard at work 
again. Four leagues south-south-west 
of Dunnose he met and engaged 
another privateer, full as big as the 
Tartar. In an hour and a quarter 
Lockhart fired forty-two broadsides 
into her, and she answered them 
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gallantly ; but the Tartars would not 
be denied; the golden lilies came 
down at last, and they took possession 
of the Duc pe Guitton (Duc 
p’AIauILLON ?) of St. Malo, a new 
ship carrying twenty-four nine and 
ten pounders on her upper deck, two 
fours on the quarter-deck, and two 
hundred and fifty-four men. In 
this engagement the Tarrar lost four 
men killed. Officers and men, says 
Lockhart, behaved with great bravery. 
He also reports a vacancy for a 
second-lieutenant, though he does 
not state whether it is caused by 
death, sickness, or promotion; and 
recommends the master, Mr. Patherick 
(or Patrick) Lukey for a lieutenant’s 
commission, and to fill the vacancy. 
We cannot help feeling a personal 
gratification when we learn that this 
excellent seaman, who was such a 
careful man with his pen that it is a 
pleasure to read his log so daintily 
written a hundred and forty-three 
years ago, received this unusual 
honour a few months later. Again 
Lockhart repeats his complaints, that 
the complement of the Tartar is 
too small, and declares that in the 
late action the guns’ crews called 
out for more assistance, and he 
was compelled to order the marines 
from the “small armes” to help the 
main-deck guns. The ship lay over 
so much when close-hauled that he 
had not men enough to haul the guns 
up the inclined decks in order to run 
them out on the weather side; so 
whether he would or no, he was com- 
pelled to engage to windward, because 
the lee guns could run themselves out 
by their own weight. This request 
had been refused before ; but Captain 
Lockhart was a much bigger man in 
1757 than he had been at the begin- 
ning of 1756, and this time he was 
graciously permitted to ship twenty 
supernumeraries. 

On May 19th he captured the 


PENELOPE, a privateer of Morlaix, 
after fourteen minutes’ action. She 
carried eighteen guns and one hundred 
and eighty-one men, and had not 
succeeded in taking any prizes. 
Determined not to lose an opportunity, 
Lockhart applied for two more four- 
pounders for his quarter-deck, and got 
them. 

Again his health broke down under 
the strain of incessant cruising in all 
weathers, and he was compelled to 
apply for sick-leave. He had derived 
so much benefit from the Bath waters, 
that he returned there to recruit, 
and it was not till November that he 
got another chance of distinguishing 
himself. The Tartar had been such 
a scourge to the French privateers, 
that they were determined to spare 
no efforts to rid the Channel of a ship 
which had almost put a stop to their 
proceedings, and Bayonne coveted the 
glory of capturing her. The frigate 
Mevampe, of thirty-six guns, was 
fitted out at that port for the express 
purpose of catching the Tartar. She 
was a far more powerful ship than 
our little frigate; measuring seven 
hundred and forty-seven tons, she 
carried twenty-six twelve-pounders on 
the main-deck, eight six-pounders on 
the quarter-deck, and two six-pounders 
on the forecastle, the French pound 
being one-twelfth heavier than the 
English pound. Thus she was one 
hundred and sixty tons larger, carried 
one hundred more men, and threw 
a broadside of one hundred and 
eighty-six French pounds, as against 
the Tartar’s broadside of one hundred 
and twenty English pounds. 

The log of Henry Clark, master, is a 
rough piece of work compared with the 
artistic production of Mr. Lukey, whom 
he had succeeded, but it gives us the 
best account we have of the crowning 
glory of the TarTAr’s commission. On 
November Ist the ships met in the 
Channel. As the Tartar was then 
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in company with several other British 
cruisers, the MéLampPe stood away for 
the French coast, followed by the 
English frigate, and both vessels soon 
out-sailed the rest of the little 
squadron. The MELAMPE was accom- 
panied by a snow, bound to Halifax, 
which she had captured: and at four 
on the afternoon of November 2nd, 
after a chase of twenty-eight hours, 
the Tartar got within range of the 
snow, the rest of the English ships 
being out of sight. After receiving 
six rounds from the Tartar’s main- 
deck guns, the snow hauled down her 
colours. Sending a boat’s crew to 
take possession of her, Lockhart stood 
on after the MéLAMPE, which was still 
carrying every stitch of canvas she 
could spread in order to draw the 
English ship well over to the French 
shore and away from her consorts. At 
four the Tartar got within range and 
fired six of her nine-pounders at the 
chase ; but the range being too great 
to satisfy Lockhart, he held his fire for 
an hour, till he came abreast of her ; 
then they fought for three quarters 
of an hour, but being still too far 
away, the Tartar was steered to get 
into the wake of the MéLAmpPE. 
Standing across the Frenchman’s 
course, she naturally dropped astern, 
but gained on her again when she 
straightened up, and at half-past 
eight, in pitch darkness, the action 
recommenced at close range. For 
three hours they smashed round-shot 
into each other, and at half-past 
eleven the MEéLamPeE ceased firing and 
hauled down her colours. 

In a biographical notice of Sir 
John Lockhart-Ross, published in THe 
Navat Curonicie of 1801, there is 
an account of this action in which 
it is asserted that, after three hours’ 
fighting, the Méiampe’s people hailed 
the Tartar that they had surrendered, 
and asked for quarter; but when 
Lockhart ceased firing they ran into 
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him and tried to carry the Tartar by 
boarding. The dishonourable attack 
was repulsed after fifty Frenchmen 
had been killed in the attempt; but 
the log makes no mention of any 
such incident. There is another story 
“told on most respectable authority ” 
which is too good to omit. A _pri- 
vateer, called the Kina Georce, 
belonging to Bristol, and commanded 
by a certain Mr. Read, sighted a 
large ship at night. Believing her 
to be a merchant-vessel, the Kuve 
GEORGE went in chase; but so soon 
as she arrived within musket-shot the 
unknown ship hauled up her ports 
and displayed a tier of guns of much 
greater force than the Kine Grorae’s. 
Read was in a bad scrape, but he 
was equal to the occasion. Running 
close alongside he hailed the enemy 
and commanded him to “Strike to 
the Tartar, Captain Lockhart.” Such 
was the terror of the name that he 
was instantly obeyed. 

The capture of the M&LAMPE was 
Lockhart’s last exploit as a frigate 
captain. The Tartar and he had 
done good work during the two years 
they had been together, and now the 
time had come when they must part. 
They had captured nine privateers, 
from thirty-six guns and three hun- 
dred men to eighteen guns and a 
hundred and seventeen men. They 
had taken two thousand five hundred 
prisoners of war, and two hundred 
and twenty guns; and only five of 
the Tartar’s men had been killed in 
action, and that is not the least 
curious part of the story. The French 
privateersmen certainly did not sur- 
render their ships easily ; their loss 
in killed and wounded on the few 
occasions when it was reported, and 
the shattered condition of the captured 
hulls, proved that their resistance was 
obstinate and prolonged; yet the 
TARTAR sustained little damage, and 
her crew little loss. It is probable 
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that Lockhart had carefully trained 
his men in gunnery till their skill 
and accuracy was far beyond anything 
that could be found among half- 
disciplined privateersmen; even the 
twelve-pounders of the MELAMPE were 
overpowered and silenced by the 
rapid, well-directed broadsides of the 
TartTar’s long nines. It was reported 
that in the action with the Duc 
p’AIGUILLON they fired forty-two 
broadsides in an hour and a quarter, 
which allows one minute forty-eight 
seconds for each round,—a very excep- 
tional rate of firing. The Tarrar’s 
men probably owed a great part of 
their success and immunity to the 
rapidity and accuracy of their gun- 
fire. Their Lordships wrote to com- 
pliment Lockhart upon his brilliant 
services, and offered him the command 
of the Cuatnam, a two-decked ship 
of fifty guns, then building. Timothy 
Edwardes, his first-lieutenant, was 
made commander, and appointed to 
the Favourite sloop, and Lockhart 
was desired to name one of his 
subordinate officers for the vacant 
lieutenancy. He nominated his second- 
lieutenant, Scott, as being very well 
qualified for the post; “but I am 
unfortunate enough not to have 
any gentlemen on my quarter-deck 
properly qualified for Lieutenant, none 
of them having been above four years 
at sea;” so he recommended Mr. 
Lukey for the second-lieutenancy, and 
he was accordingly appointed. 

The Métampe was bought into the 
service, and established as a thirty- 
six gun frigate. She has had several 
successors, of whom the latest is the 
present second-class cruiser MELAMPUS, 
and we have stilla Tartar. Nearly 
all our ships are descended from long 
lines of glorious ancestors, and inherit 
the honours of the old names; but 
it is strange, and a little disconcert- 
ing, to find how few people there are, 
in or out of the Service, who know 
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anything of the family history of our 
ships. 

Lockhart was granted leave while 
the CHATHAM was completing, and he 
needed it badly. Never very robust, 
and now worn out with work and 
incessant anxiety, he retired to his 
favourite recruiting-ground at Bath, 
and there honours fell thick upon him. 
Lloyds presented him with a silver cup 
and salver “for his signal service in 
supporting the Trade by distressing 
the French Privateers.” Bristol also 
presented plate: Plymouth gave him 
the freedom of the city; and when 
he commissioned the CHATHAM in 
April, 1758, the Admiralty, as a 
further mark of favour, sent the 
officers and most of the men of the 
Tartar to join his new command. 

The CxarHam was one of the ships 
which followed Hawke into Quiberon 
Bay on that stormy afternoon in 
October, 1759, which witnessed the 
utter destruction of the French fleet 
under Conflans ; and together with 
Howe in the MaGgnanime, hammered 
the Héros till she struck, the duty 
of burning that ship and the Soxein 
Roya being performed by Lockhart. 
On the death of his eldest brother, 
Colonel Sir James Ross, Bart., he 
succeeded to the estate of Balnagowan, 
and in accordance with the entail 
assumed the name of Ross in addition 
to his own in March, 1761. He 
was elected member for the Lanark 
borough in June, but made little 
figure in Parliament, devoting most 
of his time to developing his property 
in Ross-shire, and improving the 
condition of his tenantry. As a 
farmer he was entirely successful, and 
it is said that he planted a million 
pine-trees on the estate, beside trench- 
ing, building, fencing, and reclaiming 
moorland. In 1762 he married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Dun- 
das the younger, of Arniston, Lord 
President of the Court of Session, by 
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whom he had three daughters and five 
sons. 

When war with France was ex- 
pected in 1777 he returned to active 
service, and was appointed to the 
Sarewssury, of seventy-four guns, 
a sickly ship which he had to smoke 
and clean in Plymouth before she was 
fit to go to sea; and on July 27th, 
1778, he took part in Keppel’s action 
with D’Orvilliers. During his absence 
from England his eldest surviving 
brother, Sir George Lockhart, died, 
and he succeeded to the baronetcy, 
and the paternal estate of Carstairs. 
He hoisted his flag as Rear-Admiral, 
fourth in command of the Channel 
fleet under Sir Charles Hardy, on 
board the Royat Georce at Spithead 
on May 29th, 1779; and was de- 
tached with a small squadron to put 
a stop to the performances of that 
most theatrical of corsairs, Paul 
Jones; but the elusive Scotch- 
American kept out of his way. In 
January, 1780, he was with Rodney 
in the action off Cape St. Vincent 
with the Spanish fleet under Langara, 
and in the subsequent relief of Gibral- 
tar. In March, 1781, he again sailed 
in the Roya, Georce, with twenty- 
six sail of the line under Admiral 
Darby, and again relieved Gibraltar. 
Here he shifted his flag into the 
ALEXANDER, of seventy-four guns, and 
superintended the landing of the 
stores. Seven thousand tons of pro- 
visions and two thousand barrels of 
powder were set ashore in six days 
under a tremendous cannonade from 
the besiegers; for which service he 
received the thanks of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. On September 24th, 
1787, he was made Vice-Admiral of 
the Blue, and retired from active 
service. It was characteristic of the 
man and of the Service that he took 
with him several of the seamen who 
had served under him to bear him 
company in the Scottish home which 
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he had beautified, among a tenantry 
who already owed much to his care 
and generosity. There had been 
great distress in Scotland during the 
year 1782; the Lowlands had suffered 
much, and the Highlands still more, 
many of the people being compelled 
to emigrate. Sir John Lockhart-Ross 
sent them, by his factor, large supplies 
of pease, barley, flour and potatoes ; 
seed was sent from the Carstairs 
estate in Lanark to Balnagowan in 
Cromarty ; and on his return he 
granted an abatement of one-third of 
the arrears of rent over the whole of 
his estates ; and for a few years, only 
a very few, he dwelt among his 
people, benevolent and beloved,—a 
naval Uncle Toby, served by more 
than one old, pig-tailed, seafaring 
Corporal Trim. There on June 9th, 
1790, being in his sixty-ninth year, 
he died. The stately funeral at 
Balnagowan was attended, in High- 
land fashion, by every person of note 
for miles round, noble, gentle, and 
simple ; and not the least sincere of 
the mourners were the little crowd of 
tenants, Highland and Lowland, whom 
he had made his friends. A pile of 
monumental marble marks his resting- 
place, and an inscription of sixty-one 
lines recounts his virtues, his services, 
and the grief of those whom he left 
behind ; but in many a south-coast 
town that had no share in his open- 
hearted charity, and no territorial 
pride in his achievements, the time- 
honoured sign of the Tartar Frigate 
bears witness to the honour and 
esteem in which he was held by 
those among his countrymen who had 
seen his ship and profited by his 
victories. The monument was costly ; 
but the humble tavern sign was a 
voluntary tribute to a man who 
deserved to be honoured by all 
classes alike. 


W. J. Frercner. 
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GIPSY GOLD. 


Tue brown bee’s on the clover, 
The pink bloom’s on the brier, 

And through the wheat and over 
Runs red the poppy’s fire ; 

"Tis time for every rover 
To taste his heart’s desire. 


Say Follow ! and we'll follow 
By woodland, heath, and wold, 
Behind the nesting swallow, 
Across the rain-wet mould, 
From dale and peak and hollow 
To glean the gipsy gold. 


The city to the vandals 
Who know not what they lack ! 
For us the gipsy sandals 
Along the gipsy track, 
With God’s own stars for candles 
To light us out and back. 


Only the sea shall bound us, 
And not a hill shall bar, 

Brown heather round and round us 
Shall bear our light feet far, 

Through fields the Fates have found us 
Spread wide to storm and star. 


Come! For the sunbeams glancing 
Swing back the Fairy gate, 
And down before us dancing 
Shall hold our swift feet straight, 
To where in wealth entrancing 
Our golden moidores wait. 


Come! For the camp-fire reaches 
Red banners fold on fold, 
Flaunting above the beeches 
Till the high stars look old, 
And every moonbeam bleaches 
Before our gipsy gold. 
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Gipsy Gold. 


The sun in diamonds shining, 

The rainbow after rain, 
Shall stand beside us signing 

Where long our gold hath lain,— 
Gold for a million’s mining, 

And millions yet again. 


Oh rain on cowslips lying ! 
Ok dew the kingcups hold ! 

Oh wind in fir-boughs sighing 
Love to the open wold ! 

Oh wide world crying, crying, 
Come, take my gipsy gold ! 


The towering lark’s high over, 
A brown speck in the blue, 
The landrail’s in the clover, 
The late bat’s in the dew,— 
Each is a gipsy rover, 
And each a mate for you. 


Say Follow ! and we'll follow 
Down royal roads untold, 
Behind the nesting swallow, 
Across the rain-wet mould, 
From dale and peak and hollow 
To glean the gipsy gold. 
GLENROWAN. 





GEORGE ELIOT, AFTER TWENTY YEARS. 


Wirn the volume on George Eliot 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen,’ the series of 
English Men of Letters, projected 
twenty-four years ago by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. under the editor- 
ship of Mr. John Morley, enters on a 
new phase. Begun in 1878 with the 
volume on Johnson, what must now 
be regarded as the old series closed, 
fitly enough, with the volume on 
Carlyle published in 1892. But there 
is no finality in English literature, and 
an interval of ten years has proved the 
need for an extension of the series, not 
merely to provide places for those 
whose inclusion was merely a matter of 
time,—George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, 
Browning, Tennyson, Ruskin—but 


also for certain smaller reputations, 


whose qualifications, hitherto pre- 
sumably regarded as somewhat dubi- 
ous, have since been established by 
the operation of the law of literary 
survival. These, so far as named, 
are Jane Austen, Hazlitt, Crabbe, 
Richardson, and Sydney Smith ; there 
is also to be a volume on Hobbes. 

One may, perhaps, be allowed to 
join in the felicitations that will not 
be wanting from all who have a care 
for literature, on the prospective com- 
pletion of an enterprise which, having 
regard to the status of those enlisted 
in it, will, in its concrete form, be 
nothing less than a biographical and 
critical history of English literature, 
at once compendious, exhaustive, and 
authoritative. 


' Henceforth,—to the gratification of all 
who hold that ‘‘honour should be pur- 
chased by the merit of the wearer,” and 
we trust not less to his own—Sir Leslie 
Stephen, K.C.B. 


Of the prospective volumes, that 
likeliest to evoke most interest is the 
one on Hazlitt by Mr. Augustine 
Birrell. It was always something 
of a puzzle to the uninitiated why 
Hazlitt should have no place in a series 
which de Quincey was permitted to 
enter unquestioned. One used to 
attribute his exclusion to the austere 
literary conscience of the editor, 
which compelled him to assume the 
function of advocatus diaboli to any 
candidate for canonisation whose 
reputation was not absolutely im- 
peccable. Time, however, has been 
on Hazlitt’s side, and few, if any, will 
now dispute his claims to recognition. 
But the question will be asked, if 
Hazlitt be admitted, why not Leigh 
Hunt? If George Eliot and Jane 
Austen, why not Charlotte Bronte? 
If Richardson, why not Smollett? 
—questions which will doubtless be 
resolved in the near future. 

The inclusion of Hobbes seems to 
point to an intention to enlarge the 
scope of the series, or at least to give 
a more elastic interpretation to its 
title than hitherto. True, Locke and 
Hume are already there, but the sub- 
sequent abandonment of the long pro- 
jected volumes on Berkeley and Adam 
Smith, in the early history of the 
series, led to the belief that its scope 
was to be confined strictly to the 
limits defined by its title. No one, 
however, will be disposed to cavil at 
the implied extension, especially in 
view of the auspicious association of 
subject and biographer in the pro- 
mised volume on Hobbes by Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, an association that 
inevitably brings to mind certain 
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essays on Free THINKING AND PLAIN 
SpeakinG which he gave to the world 
some thirty years ago. To extol Mr. 
Stephen’s merits as a biographer would 
be impertinent ; but there can be no 
harm in saying that these are never 
so conspicuous as when the nature of 
his task is such as to bring into play 
his gifts of philosophical enquiry and 
exposition. 

All Mr. Stephen’s characteristic 
qualities are to be found in the latest 
volume. Admirers of George Eliot 
may, indeed, be inclined to wish that 
some of them had been less in evi- 
dence. In particular, Mr. Stephen’s 
humour has never appeared so sardonic, 
nor so abundantly manifested ; and, 
to those who desire that a biographer 
should be (if ever so little) a partisan, 
his attitude towards George Eliot will 
appear too detached, too extra-judi- 
cial. More than once in reading the 
book, the image would intrude itself 
of a court of law during the judge’s 
summing-up. The judge, let us say, 
is one who is known to have more law 
in his little finger than can be found 
under the wigs of the entire circuit, 
not excluding the Junior Bar; one 
whose long experience in the trying 
of causes has given him an unrivalled 
knowledge of human character, espe- 
cially of human foibles, amiable and 
unamiable ; whose respect for the law 
of which he is the interpreter is not 
incompatible with a private conviction 
that juries, special and common, are 
composed of “wise men and fools— 
mostly fools”; whose dislike of the 
irrelevant and the unessential occasion- 
ally finds vent during the speech of 
counsel to the extent of interrupting 
his dithyrambs with a paralysing, “I 
think, Mr. So-and-so, we had better 
confine ourselves to the law”; and 
whose summing-up is a model of 
lucidity and impartiality, interspersed 
with obiter dicta of somewhat sardonic 
flavour, always hugely enjoyed by the 
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Court. The summing up of such a 
judge generally carries conviction to 
the minds of the jury, and their ver- 
dict is accepted as final by all sensible 
men. Yet, such is human nature, 
there is in every law-suit, of sufficient 
importance to engage public attention, 
a remnant of stupid people whose in- 
vincible obstinacy is proof against the 
large impartiality of the judge, the 
weight of evidence, and the common- 
sense of the jury; who continue to 
canvass the verdict long after it has 
been delivered, and who think that 
the judge ought to have given weight 
to this and to that, and cannot 
understand why he attached so much 
importance to something else. That, 
perhaps, is analogous to the state of 
mind in which one may be supposed 
to be who ventures a criticism or two 
on Mr. Stephen’s summing-up of the 
case of George Eliot. 

First, then, a word on the vexed 
question of George Eliot’s relations 
with George Henry Lewes. As to 
the benefit accruing from the connec- 
tion to George Eliot as an artist, there 
can be no dispute, and one goes all 
the way with Mr. Stephen in making 
this clear,—with the reservation that 
the association perhaps tended to 
intensify her innate pre-disposition to 
those scientific analogies in which she 
was fond of indulging to the detri- 
ment of her later novels. But on 
the moral aspect and effect of the 
connection Mr. Stephen is silent. He 
remits the whole question to the 
casuists. Now the ordinary reader 
is not a casuist, and a little of Mr. 
Stephen’s dry light on a question 
which has considerably exercised the 
minds of many of George Eliot’s 
admirers, would have been welcome; 
the rather that certain other literary 
law-givers have made it a count in 
their judgments in the same cause. 
There is, for instance, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. Mr. Harrison was a friend, 
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an intimate friend, of George Eliot 
and Lewes. He testifies to the “ un- 
broken happiness of their joint life,” 
and to the generally beneficial effect 
of the connection on the contracting 
parties. But the moral transgression 
involved in the connection he con- 
demns in unmistakable terms, and 
with an unction which, considering 
that he condoned the transgression 
to the extent implied by his intimacy 
with the transgressors; considering, 
too, the degree of culpability in- 
volved—for “to such a being as 
man, in such a world as the pre- 
sent,” this consideration is inevitable, 
however much out of harmony with 
the Positivist ideal—constrains one 
to ask whether Mr. Harrison’s homily 
(in Toe Cuorce or Books) does not 
go a little beyond the occasion, even 
in the beaten way of friendship? 
Lewes’s lawful wife (Mr. Stephen 
tells us) preferred another man to 
her husband, a preference which, 
in the result, led to the break- 
up of Lewes’s home. Through some 
technicality Lewes was unable to get 
a legal divorce, and his subsequent 
union with George Eliot lacked the 
sanction of the marriage-tie. There 
was culpability; but to see in these 
facts a portent of social dissolution 
will strike the ordinary mind as 
somewhat extravagant. Mr. Harri- 
son may affirm the absoluteness of 
the moral code in all that pertains 
to the marriage-bond; but the code 
of morality which regulates the inter- 
course of the sexes derives its sanction 
from social instincts, which at once 
postulates its relativeness. The in- 
stinct of self-preservation, which is 
as operative in society as in the in- 
dividual, may be relied upon to deal 
effectively with any breach of the 
code. In the particular instance 
transgressors incur the drastic penalty 
of social ostracism. George liot 
thought fit to take the law into her 


own hands, and became liable for 
the consequences. That these did 
not involve the extreme penalty goes 
to prove that the social code recog- 
nises degrees of culpability, and that 
her case offered certain extenuating 
circumstances in mitigation of judg- 
ment. This view will not find accept- 
ance with those who hold with Mr. 
Harrison the absolute inviolability of 
the marriage-tie ; but with regard to 
Mr. Harrison in particular, the most 
effective commentary on his exposi- 
tion of the moral law is afforded by a 
sentence in the third chapter of Mr. 
Stephen’s book, written, one inclines 
to think, with an oblique reference 
to a certain eloquent expounder of 
Positivist principles. ‘Comte, though 
he admired the Catholic doctrine of 
the indissolubility of marriage, dis- 
covered the necessity of making an 
exception which happened to cover 
his own case.” 

Another critic, “ the excellent R. 
H. Hutton,” characterised the con- 
nection with Lewes as one in which 
“she sacrificed her own life to the 
ends of a connection out of which 
most of the joy, and almost all the 
sacredness, were taken by the un- 
natural and morally humiliating 
circumstances under which she en- 
tered upon it.” It was “the great 
false step of her life,” and it was 
deliberately taken “under the in- 
fluence of a negative school of 
religious thought.” It may have 
been, but in that case one would like 
to have had something more in the 
way of proof than the bare statement 
of even so eminent a critic as Mr. 
Hutton. If, on the other hand, the 
statement was a mere assumption, 
an unverifiable hypothesis set up by 
the theological bias of the writer, was 
it not just a trifle unscrupulous? 
It may be asked how Mr. Hutton 
reconciled his evidently sincere belief 
with the obvious fact that in all her 
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works George Eliot consistently exalts 
the moral ideal and upholds the sanc- 
tity of the marriage-tie? His answer 
serves to show how far a man may be 
carried by his prepossessions. Mr. 
Hutton condescendingly admits that 
it was “greatly to George Eliot’s 
credit that in spite of the circum- 
stances (mentioned above) she 
steadily refused to lower the moral 
ideal at which she aimed, though 
she pursued it with scanty hope, 
and without the assistance of any 
higher power.” The qualification is 
characteristic. To the mind of Mr. 
Hutton a moral purpose, pursued in 
sheer continence of mind and carrying 
its own sanctions, was on a lower 
ethical plane than if pursued with an 
ultimate aim and under supernatural 
sanctions. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that Mr. Hutton should see 
in George Eliot’s exaltation of the 
marriage-bond, especially in her earlier 
novels, something of the nature of 
a penitential expiation of her own 
transgression, and signs of a moral de- 
clension where others see but a graver 
sense of the realities and complexities 
of life, due to the disillusion which is 
one of the attributes of middle-age. 
With every return to the subject 
[of the married state] there seems 
to be less of hopefulness, less of awe, 
less of testimony to the sharp 
remorse that follows wrong-doing, 
less of vivid instinct, more of a 
tendency to acquiescence in inevit- 
able misery.” What can one say 
of this except that it aptly illustrates 
what Matthew Arnold characterised 
as “ Hutton’s fault of seeing so very 
far into a mill-stone”? What, for 
instance, is the necessary relation 
between “awe” and “ vivid instinct,” 
and the artistic delineation of married 
life? And in what earlier novel of 
George Eliot's are these qualities 
particularly exemplified, seeing that 
they exist as diminishing quantities 
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in her later works? Less of hope- 
fulness there may well be; George 
Eliot was never of a sanguine tem- 
perament, and her observation of life 
had convinced her that it “was a 
doubtful boon to many—” a con- 
viction that does not make for 
hopefulness as a frame of mind. 
Her tendency to acquiescence in 
inevitable misery is more disputable, 
but perhaps this was Mr. Hutton’s 
interpretation of her undoubted ten- 
dency to insist on the irrevocableness 
of human deeds and their incalculable 
consequences, and of her rejection of 
mere anodynes as palliatives of human 
suffering: “The highest calling is 
to do without opium.” But what is 
to be said of Mr. Hutton’s discovery 
of diminishing “testimony to the 
sharp remorse that follows on wrong- 
doing”? What then, one asks in 
amazement, is Gwendolen Harleth in 
Danie Deronpa, the central figure in 
the last novel that came from George 
Eliot’s pen? Could there be a more 
convincing refutation of Mr. Hutton’s 
criticism than the mere citation of 
her as a witness, testimony more sig- 
nificant and telling in that her wrong- 
doing, though explicit enough, involves 
no infraction of the moral code, as 
commonly interpreted ? 

Let us conclude the discussion by 
quoting one of those pregnant sentences 
which George Eliot, in her character 
of moralist, was fond of weaving into 
her narrative,—ostensibly by way of 
commentary on the actions of her 
characters, but with an _ implicit 
application to the wider world of her 
readers, and her critics: “To the 
common run of mankind” she says 
in Romoxa (chapter lIxiv.) “it has 
always seemed a proof of mental 
vigour to find moral questions easy, 
and judge conduct according to 
concise alternatives.” 

Returning to Mr. Stephen, one 
would remark, in the first place, that 
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his estimate of George Eliot as a 
literary force follows pretty closely on 
the lines of his paper in Hours IN a 
Liprary, written, if we mistake not, 
over twenty years ago. The fact is 
a testimony to the stability of Mr. 
Stephen’s critical judgment, which 
remains uninfluenced by the vicissi- 
tudes or vagaries of literary fashion. 
Now, as then, for instance, Mr. 
Stephen insists on the essential 
femininity of George Eliot’s genius, 
to the length of spying a petticoat 
among the wearing apparel of most 
of her “ official heroes.” Even Adam 
Bede, that type of virile manhood 
of one’s younger days, “always 
corresponds to the view which an 
intelligent daughter takes of a re- 
spected father,” while Tito Melema 
is a “woman’s man” in another 
besides the accepted sense of the 
words. Perhaps this is not so obvious 
to others as it is to Mr. Stephen. 
But, speaking generally, never was the 
sex of an unknown writer more clearly 
revealed than in the earlier novels 
of George Eliot. As Mr. Stephen 
puts it, “though a man might have 
been author of the heroes, no man, 
we may safely say now, could have 
described the heroines.” That, of 
course, is speaking after the event, 
and yet one cannot but wonder at 
the obtuseness of George Eliot’s con- 
temporaries. To take a concrete 
instance, how was it possible to have 
a moment’s doubt as to the sex of 
the author who wrote the chapter 
entitled “The Two Bedchambers,” in 
Apam Bepe? The only person who 
had a suspicion of the truth, almost 
amounting to conviction, was Charles 
Dickens, which says much for his 
perspicacity. But Dickens, as his 
biography shows, had rare insight 
into character, and an_ instinctive 
delicacy of perception which enabled 
him to detect the woman’s hand not 
only in ApamM Bepe but in Scengs 


FROM CLERICAL Lirg,—a fact hidden 
from that very acute observer Mrs. 
Carlyle. 

Obviously sex imposes certain 
limitations on writers of fiction in the 
way of characterisation. ‘Men drawn 
by women, even by the ablest,” 
remarks Mr. Stephen, “are never 
quite of the masculine gender ;” and 
the converse is also true, or at least 
as much of it as implies that men are 
not the best judges of women drawn 
by women. This, if he knows himself, 
is sufficient to place the critic on his 
guard in dealing, for instance, with 
so complex a character as Maggie 
Tulliver. Mr. Stephen is quite con- 
scious of his limitations in the par- 
ticular connection, and in course of 
his finely sympathetic analysis of THE 
MILL ON THE FLoss, expresses himself 
diffidently as to the probability or 
improbability of the central incident 
of the story,—Maggie’s elopement 
with Stephen Guest. He holds that 
Maggie’s love for Stephen is con- 
ceivable, but leaves it to a bolder 
man to pronounce dogmatically on 
the subject. Where Mr. Stephen 
hesitates, a lesser man should fear to 
tread ; but where Maggie Tulliver is 
concerned “magnanimity owes no 
account to prudence,” and one meets 
the account of her conduct with 
Stephen Guest with an uncom- 
promising slirug of disbelief. George 
Eliot herself might retort (as she did) 
that she ought to know, and that the 
thing happened as described; but 
those who know Maggie Tulliver,— 
as revealed to them from childhood 
up to the moment of the supposed 
catastrophe—know better, and prefer 
to believe that George Eliot, when 
she committed her account of Maggie’s 
subsequent conduct to cold, hard 
print, was the victim of a hallucina- 
tion, that the thing never really 
happened after all, and that when 
the waters of the Floss closed the 
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record of poor Maggie’s passionate 
questionings, strivings, and longings, 
her self-respect knew no stain. 

Mr. Stephen has an alternative 
explanation, which has the advantage 
of offering an extenuating plea for 
both Maggie and her creator. He 
suggests that George Eliot, in creat- 
ing Stephen Guest, failed to realise 
what a poor creature she had made 
him. But is not this to consider a 
little too curiously? Guest has veri- 
similitude enough to be convincing 
as a typical member of his class. 
To palliate him at all as a possible 
lover of Maggie Tulliver would in- 
volve his being transformed out of 
recognition. We prefer to say that 
George Eliot’s mistake lay in her 
characterisation of Maggie herself, the 
rather that the entire Guest episode 
might have been omitted without any 
loss to the story. 

Still, one is inclined to admit that 
there is something in Mr. Stephen’s 
plea when he recalls the case of 
Dorothea Brooke and Will Ladislaw. 
Ladislaw is “almost obtrusively” a 
favourite with his author, and the 
reader is obviously called upon to 
admire him. Yet Ladislaw, for 
whom, if report spoke truly, Lewes 
supplied many of the external traits, 
is, to the mere male mind and 
judged relatively, as poor a creature 
as Guest himself. Dorothea Brooke 
has not Maggie Tulliver’s capacity 
of inspiring knight-errantry, so one 
is content to remark that she 
deserved a better fate than to be 
mated with a mere belletristic trifler 
of philandering tendencies and 
Bohemian tastes, whose achieve- 
ments are always in the potential 
mood, the kind of man who may be 
relied upon to consistently disappoint 
the expectations of his friends. 

What shall we say? That George 
Eliot is incapable of embodying her 
conceptions of certain forms of mas- 
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culinity? Or that (judged by a 
masculine standard), the feminine 
idea of manhood as expressed in her 
novels is essentially a poor one! 
Masculine readers will, for personal 
and sufficient reasons, favour the first 
alternative ; but this is only evading 
the difficulty, which, in the particular 
connection, is intensified by recalling 
her entire success with other of her 
male characters. Take three instances 
of a subsidiary kind, all clergymen: 
the Rev. Adolphus Irwine in 
Apam Bepe, the Rev. Humphrey 
Cadwallader and the Rev. Camden 
Farebrother in MippLEmMarRcH. Each 
is finely differentiated from the other 
two, yet so absolutely life-like that, 
apart from their profession (which, it 
must be confessed, sits easily enough 
on all three), they appeal to one as 
men whom one would like to meet, 
and, humanly speaking, be the better 
for knowing. Then, on a larger 
scale, there is Mr. Brooke, Dorothea’s 
uncle, — perhaps George Eliot's 
chief success in the way of sus 
tained humorous characterisation — 
who is perfectly recognisable as 4 
type of the intellectual dabbler who 
knows something about everything,— 
“T went into that a good deal at one 
time,”"—and whose incorrigible pro- 
miscuity of mind is _ perpetually 
stranding him in platitudes and 
superficialities. On another plane 
and of a higher order of achievement 
is Bulstrode,—the man of shady 
antecedents who seeks to achieve 
moral rehabilitation and _ escape 
prospective damnation by opening 
a profit and loss account with the 
Recording Angel, whose religion is 
mainly a fear of detection which is 
constantly driving him into self 
equivocation and open hypocrisy. 
Bulstrode is a masterpiece of subtle 
analysis, but his character and 
motives are dissected with such 
merciless sufficiency, and his eventual 
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degradation is so complete, as in the 
end to create in the reader a feeling 
of compunction. With such suc- 
cesses as these to her eredit, George 
Eliot's failure to make Stephen 
Guest, Will Ladislaw, and, above 
all, Daniel Deronda, acceptable to 
the male reader becomes the more 
conspicuous. 

It is otherwise with her female 
characters, no one of whom is 
open to the corresponding charge 
of masculinity,—not even, as might 
have been expected, in the single 
point of intellect. Indeed, it is one 
of the most striking characteristics of 
George Eliot that, possessing as she 
did the most powerful feminine in- 
tellect that has ever expressed itself 
in literature or elsewhere, her women 
are without exception, in the widest 
as in the most exclusive sense of the 
term, womanly. Wide as is her 
range of portraiture the intellectual 
female, pure and simple, has no place 
in her gallery. Her ideal type of 
woman (if one may judge from the 
autobiographic elements that enter 
into the composition of both char- 
acters) approximates to Maggie Tul- 
liver and Dorothea Brooke. That is 
to say, she is impulsive, emotional, 
of high ideals, craving for sympathy 
(preferably of a masculine kind), and 
generally failing in self-sufficiency. 
The two last traits are common to 
all her heroines. Even the _irre- 
pressible and all-sufficient Mrs. Poyser, 
on a certain famous occasion, tacitly 
conceded the subordination of the 
sex by keeping silence under tre- 
mendous provocation, until appealed 
to by her husband. True, she after- 
wards amply indemnified herself to 
the huge delight of an appreciative 
auditory, of whom the reader is glad 
to make one, but that is a detail. 

To Mr. Stephen the least accept- 
able of George Eliot’s heroines is 
Dinah Morris. To him she is a 


“beautiful soul,” but a little “too 
good for human nature’s daily food,” 
—which is really a concession on Mr. 
Stephen’s part, seeing that twenty 
years ago she was, “with all her 
merits, a bit of a prig.” A _ prig 
Dinah Morris certainly is not, allow- 
ing the fullest meaning to that com- 
pendious epithet. Nor is she in the 
least a superior person. If anyone 
needs convincing of this fact let him 
turn to chapter viii. of Apam Beng, 
and read Dinah’s interview with the 
vicar of Hayslope, noting, at the same 
time, the piquant contrast afforded by 
this juxtaposition of the emotional 
and the intellectual sides of Chris- 
tianity. Mr. Stephen desiderates a 
little more of human frailty in Dinah, 
and doubtless the consciousness of 
other people’s infirmities is one of 
the consolations of life, and tends to 
cement human relationships :—“ A 
fellow-feeling makes us wondrous 
kind.” But as there will never be 
too many Dinah Morrises in the world, 
it were well, perhaps, that ordinary 
mortals should tolerate them for the 
sake of a little variety, and as a 
corrective against the self-complacency 
that springs from too great a uni- 
formity of type. Mr. Stephen is 
candid enough to ascribe his lack of 
appreciation of Dinah to his “ natural 
antipathy to holy water,”—which is 
interesting as an obiter dictum, and 
doubtless a sufficiently cogent reason 
for subjecting Dinah to a liberal 
douche of the element in its natural 
state. One would have thought, how- 
ever, that his critical instinct would 
cause him to judge the character from 
George Eliot’s own point of view in 
creating it. So judged, Dinah Morris 
must surely be accounted justified. 
For the first time in fiction there 
was presented the character of an 
earthly saint who (with Mr. Stephen’s 
permission) is thoroughly attractive 
and sympathetic, — not merely to 
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record of poor Maggie’s passionate 
questionings, strivings, and longings, 
her self-respect knew no stain. 

Mr. Stephen has an alternative 
explanation, which has the advantage 
of offering an extenuating plea for 
both Maggie and her creator. He 
suggests that George Eliot, in creat- 
ing Stephen Guest, failed to realise 
what a poor creature she had made 
him. But is not this to consider a 
little too curiously? Guest has veri- 
similitude enough to be convincing 
as a typical member of his class. 
To palliate him at all as a possible 
lover of Maggie Tulliver would in- 
volve his being transformed out of 
recognition. We prefer to say that 
George Eliot’s mistake lay in her 
characterisation of Maggie herself, the 
rather that the entire Guest episode 
might have been omitted without any 
loss to the story. 

Still, one is inclined to admit that 
there is something in Mr. Stephen’s 
plea when he recalls the case of 
Dorothea Brooke and Will Ladislaw. 
Ladislaw is “almost obtrusively” a 
favourite with his author, and the 
reader is obviously called upon to 
admire him. Yet Ladislaw, for 
whom, if report spoke truly, Lewes 
supplied many of the external traits, 
is, to the mere male mind and 
judged relatively, as poor a creature 
as Guest himself. Dorothea Brooke 
has not Maggie Tulliver’s capacity 
of inspiring knight-errantry, so one 
is content to remark that she 
deserved a better fate than to be 
mated with a mere belletristic trifler 
of philandering tendencies and 
Bohemian tastes, whose  achieve- 
ments are always in the potential 
mood, the kind of man who may be 
relied upon to consistently disappoint 
the expectations of his friends. 

What shall we say? That George 
Eliot is incapable of embodying her 
conceptions of certain forms of mas- 
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culinity? Or that (judged by a 
masculine standard), the feminine 
idea of manhood as expressed in her 
novels is essentially a poor one} 
Masculine readers will, for personal 
and sufficient reasons, favour the first 
alternative ; but this is only evading 
the difficulty, which, in the particular 
connection, is intensified by recalling 
her entire success with other of her 
male characters. Take three instances 
of a subsidiary kind, all clergymen: 
the Rev. Adolphus Irwine in 
Apam Bepe, the Rev. Humphrey 
Cadwallader and the Rev. Camden 
Farebrother in MippLemMarcH. Each 
is finely differentiated from the other 
two, yet so absolutely life-like that, 
apart from their profession (which, it 
must be confessed, sits easily enough 
on all three), they appeal to one as 
men whom one would like to meet, 
and, humanly speaking, be the better 
for knowing. Then, on a larger 
scale, there is Mr. Brooke, Dorothea’s 
uncle, — perhaps George Eliot's 
chief success in the way of sus- 
tained humorous characterisation — 
who is perfectly recognisable as a 
type of the intellectual dabbler who 
knows something about everything,— 
“T went into that a good deal at one 
time,”—and whose incorrigible pro- 
miscuity of mind is _ perpetually 
stranding him in platitudes and 
superficialities. On another plane 
and of a higher order of achievement 
is Bulstrode,—the man of shady 
antecedents who seeks to achieve 
moral rehabilitation and _ escape 
prospective damnation by opening 
a profit and loss account with the 
Recording Angel, whose religion is 
mainly a fear of detection which is 
constantly driving him into self- 
equivocation and open hypocrisy. 
Bulstrode is a masterpiece of subtle 
analysis, but his character and 
motives are dissected with such 
merciless sufficiency, and his eventual 
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degradation is so complete, as in the 
end to create in the reader a feeling 
of compunction. With such suc- 
cesses as these to her eredit, George 
Eliot’s failure to make Stephen 
Guest, Will Ladislaw, and, above 
all, Daniel Deronda, acceptable to 
the male reader becomes the more 
conspicuous. 

It is otherwise with her female 
characters, no one of whom is 
open to the corresponding charge 
of masculinity,—not even, as might 
have been expected, in the single 
point of intellect. Indeed, it is one 
of the most striking characteristics of 
George Eliot that, possessing as she 
did the most powerful feminine in- 
tellect that has ever expressed itself 
in literature or elsewhere, her women 
are without exception, in the widest 
as in the most exclusive sense of the 
term, womanly. Wide as is her 
range of portraiture the intellectual 
female, pure and simple, has no place 
in her gallery. Her ideal type of 
woman (if one may judge from the 
autobiographic elements that enter 
into the composition of both char- 
acters) approximates to Maggie Tul- 
liver and Dorothea Brooke. That is 
to say, she is impulsive, emotional, 
of high ideals, craving for sympathy 
(preferably of a masculine kind), and 
generally failing in self-sufficiency. 
The two last traits are common to 
all her heroines. Even the irre- 
pressible and all-sufficient Mrs. Poyser, 
on a certain famous occasion, tacitly 
conceded the subordination of the 
sex by keeping silence under tre- 
mendous provocation, until appealed 
to by her husband. True, she after- 
wards amply indemnified herself to 
the huge delight of an appreciative 
auditory, of whom the reader is glad 
to make one, but that is a detail. 

To Mr. Stephen the least accept- 
able of George Eliot’s heroines is 
Dinah Morris. To him she is a 


“beautiful soul,” but a little “ too 
good for human nature’s daily food,” 
—which is really a concession on Mr. 
Stephen’s part, seeing that twenty 
years ago she was, “with all her 
merits, a bit of a prig.” A _ prig 
Dinah Morris certainly is not, allow- 
ing the fullest meaning to that com- 
pendious epithet. Nor is she in the 
least a superior person. If anyone 
needs convincing of this fact let him 
turn to chapter viii. of Apam BeEpE, 
and read Dinah’s interview with the 
vicar of Hayslope, noting, at the same 
time, the piquant contrast afforded by 
this juxtaposition of the emotional 
and the intellectual sides of Chris- 
tianity. Mr. Stephen desiderates a 
little more of human frailty in Dinah, 
and doubtless the consciousness of 
other people’s infirmities is one of 
the consolations of life, and tends to 
cement human relationships :—“‘ A 
fellow-feeling makes us wondrous 
kind.” But as there will never be 
too many Dinah Morrises in the world, 
it were well, perhaps, that ordinary 
mortals should tolerate them for the 
sake of a little variety, and as a 
corrective against the self-complacency 
that springs from too great a uni- 
formity of type. Mr. Stephen is 
candid enough to ascribe his lack of 
appreciation of Dinah to his “ natural 
antipathy to holy water,”—which is 
interesting as an obiter dictum, and 
doubtless a sufficiently cogent reason 
for subjecting Dinah to a liberal 
douche of the element in its natural 
state. One would have thought, how- 
ever, that his critical instinct would 
cause him to judge the character from 
George Eliot’s own point of view in 
creating it. So judged, Dinah Morris 
must surely be accounted justified. 
For the first time in fiction there 
was presented the character of an 
earthly saint who (with Mr. Stephen’s 
permission) is thoroughly attractive 
and sympathetic, — not merely to 
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the many who have a natural affinity 
for holy-water, but to the unregene- 
rate minority to whom its virtues 
are proscribed, but who admit its 
efficacy in particular cases. Divest 
Dinah Morris of her spirituality 
(for so we must call it for want of 
a better term) and she would become 
the incarnation of insipidity and dul- 
ness. Her religion is the very breath 
of her nostrils; and, however dis- 
cordant, or unimpressive, or crude, her 
creed may sound to modern ears, her 
intense conviction of the reality of 
sin and the certainty of divine 
retribution, of the necessity of repen- 
tance and conversion as the price of 
salvation and eternal life,—never let 
us deny its once regenerating power 
over the hearts and minds of men, 
or fail to recognise the enhanced 
potency of its appeal coming from the 
lips of a Dinah Morris. Nor let us 
fail, also, to pay tribute to the rare 
power of divination and intellectual 
detachment implied in the sympathetic 
realisation of a character whose tem- 
perament, convictions, and mode of 
life were absolutely alien to the 
artist’s own. 

It is, we think, to the lack, in 
this solitary instance, of the invalu- 
able quality of detachment that 
we must attribute certain strictures 
of Mr. Stephen on the artistic 
shortcomings of the closing scenes of 
Apam Bepe. He thinks the prison- 
scene relatively unimpressive, and the 
interposition of Dinah Morris irre- 
levant and unnecessary, except from 
the point of view of the persons 
concerned. The qualification is im- 
portant, and will seem to many to 
be a sufficient justification in itself. 
But Mr. Stephen has another objec- 
tion: “ One would have expected that 
a humdrum gaol-chaplain, or a rough 
revivalist with threats of hell-fire, 
would equally have accomplished that 
end,”—to move Hetty Sorrel to 


confession. Now that, with all respect 
to Mr. Stephen, is an inference not 
warranted by the evidence. We are 
explicitly told that Hetty refused to 
respond either to the harsh entreaty 
of the gaol-chaplain or the kindly 
(we may assume it to have been 
kindly) interrogation of the Vicar 
of Hayslope. Her dogged obstinacy, 
that so often pertains to a shallow 
nature, took refuge in sullen silence, 
and hence the intervention of Dinah. 
Whether a hell-fire revivalist (assum. 
ing such a character to have been 
available at that period) would have 
extorted by terror what Dinah won 
by compassion, is a moot point; but 
the real objections to his intervention 
are that, wsthetically considered, he 
would have been rather an undesir- 
able character, and, secondly, that 
he was not wanted,—Dinah being 
ready to hand. Of course, all this 
is said on the assumption that Hetty’s 
confession was a necessity of the 
story, to which Mr. Stephen objects 
that it did not in the least matter, 
as her guilt had been already con- 
clusively proved. To the commenta- 
tor of 1902 with “a natural antipathy 
to holy-water,” the incident may 
naturally appear both illogical and 
superfluous. But a dispassionate 
criticism will prefer to judge the 
incident from the point of view 
existing in 1799-1800. In Mr. 
Stephen’s own words in another con- 
nection (page 128) “the first con- 
dition of success [we interpolate “in 
criticism ”] is that you should become 
a contemporary of the society de- 
scribed immerse yourself 
so thoroughly in the extinct modes 
of thought and sentiment that you 
can instinctively feel what the actors 
would have felt under the supposed 
circumstances.” So regarded, we 
respectfully submit that the incident 
of Hetty’s confession is thoroughly 
justifiable. One hundred years ago 
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confession implied repentance, repent- 
ance absolution, absolution the remis- 
sion of the eternal penalty. Or, 
stated alternatively, unrepentance, or a 
“dying in one’s sins,” implied divine 
retribution in the form of eternal 
damnation. Every motive, therefore, 
of human sympathy and religious duty 
conspired to rescue poor Hetty from 
the ultimate consequence of her sin ; 
and we hold that George Eliot’s 
artistic judgment was not at fault in 
introducing the incident of the con- 
fession, still less in making Dinah 
Morris the instrument to that end. 

All this is said by way of demurrer 
to Mr. Stephen’s judgment on a char- 
acter which, if it fails (as he contends) 
to realise the author’s intention of 
being the central figure of Apa 
Bepe, is yet one which the mention 
of that novel instinctively calls up, 
and one, moreover, which has an 
abiding place among the great char- 
acters of English fiction. 

The question as to which is George 
Eliot’s greatest book is probably futile 
enough, yet of a kind which inevit- 
ably arises in the case of every great 
author, and the attempted solution of 
which provides an amount of innocent 
recreation to critics, both professional 
and lay. Time is the best arbitrator 
on such a question ; his judgments, if 
slow, are final. If he has come to no 
absolute decision with reference to 
the case of George Eliot, he has done 
something during the twenty-one years 
that have elapsed since her death to 
narrow the area of choice. FeE.ix 
Hotr may at once be ruled out of 
competition, as indisputably the 
feeblest of George Eliot’s novels. The 
hero is a little too commonplace, and 
the heroine too insipid to inspire 
partisanship ; the secondary characters, 
though more interesting, have no 
attaching quality; and the passions 
and hopes that gathered round tho 
great Reform Bill of 1832 are of 
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small account now. It is the least 
didactic of the novels; there is an 
almost total absence of those personal 
asides or confidences that give point 
to the earlier books, and prove so 
much of a trial in the later. Taken 
as a whole, Fexuix Hor affords no 
appreciable testimony of its author’s 
peculiar powers. Romo.a, its imme- 
diate predecessor, had at one time an 
immense vogue, and is still a favourite 
with feminine readers of the younger 
generation. It does not, however, 
support the return made upon it by 
older readers,—for reasons sufficiently 
set forth by Mr. Stephen. As a 
historical novel, the upholstery is 
somewhat obtrusive, the whole mise en 
scene too studiously elaborate. There 
is, too, a tinge of melodrama in the 
presentation, due to dramatic situa- 
tions or “set pieces” which, in the 
reading, irresistibly conjure up a 
desire to annotate the text with such 
figures of speech as lights down, slow 
music, curtain. The figure of Savona- 
rola, on which the author lavished a 
good deal of pains, is too much of an 
abstraction. He is not self-delineated, 
as are Scott’s historical figures or 
Thackeray’s ; he does not unfold him- 
self by speech and action, but is 
individualised by analysis, in the 
details of which the author her- 
self is prodigiously interested. Even 
Romola herself loses much of her 
early charm on a second reading, 
though one gladly recognises the lofti- 
ness of the conception that she em- 
bodies. But to other than young 
eyes she seems a little too statuesque, 
too Madonna-like for an actual flesh- 
and-blood matron of the Florence of 
Savonarola’s time, and (dare one say 
it?) kindles a feeling that, in marry- 
ing her, Tito Melema “ domesticated 
the Recording Angel.” Tito, in 
spite of the indications of femininity 
which Mr. Stephen detects in his 
temperament and manner, is far more 
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interesting as a study in mental evolu- 
tion, though designed a little too 
ostentatiously in the interests of his 
creator’s turn for didacticism. But 
he holds the attention of the reader 
from the moment one meets him in 
the street and takes note of his 
neutral and characterless physiognomy, 
potential for either good or evil, right 
through his career of unrelieved 
duplicity and dissimulation, until 
Nemesis overtakes him in the form 
of the melodramatically conceived 
Baldassare. The ethical purpose of 
Romo.a, as expressed in the charac- 
ters of the heroine and her husband 
is obvious enough. Shortly stated, 
it is to insist on what George Eliot 
termed “the tremendous obligation 
of duty.” Romola personifies the 
struggle between inclination and duty 
that goes on in a lofty character torn 
by conflicting ideals ; Tito personifies 
the declension that ensues on the 
avoidance of it, by a facile and 
hedonistic nature, not fundamentally 
evil, but with an insurmountable 
repugnance to face the disagreeable 
in any form. He is the supreme 
embodiment in literature of the Vir- 
gilian aphorism, 


Facilis descensus Averni. 


But, in a novel, no amount of ethics 
can avail against the lack of imagina- 
tive power; and this is the crying 
defect of Romota. 


The psychological causes [the author 
says in a letter to Mr. Hutton] which 
prompted me to give such details of 
Florentine life and history as I have 
given, are precisely the same as those 
which determined me in giving the 
details of English village life in Smas 
Maryer or in the Dodson life out of 
which were developed the destinies of 
poor Tom and Maggie. 


No doubt, but the details in Sizas 
MARNER and THE MILL on THE FLoss 


were part of George Eliot’s life-blood, 
while the background of Romota was 
the product of mental assimilation ; 
and the distinction is accentuated 
by the respective results of the two 
methods. 

Mippitemarcn has the note of 
being the one work of George Eliot 
which has maintained a uniformly 
high level in the estimation of her 
admirers, many of whom look upon it 
as her greatest work. One may concede 
that it merits the title in one respect, 
its scale being encyclopedic. It is, 
as Mr. Stephen points out, not so 
much one novel as three novels. It 
is the favourite of people with abun- 
dant leisure and fond of mental 
occupation. Certainly, it is a book 
which no other could have written ; 
and the intellectual power that went 
to the writing of it would serve half- 
a-dozen ordinary writers for a life-time. 
But, in spite of its power, it is too 
deeply tinged with a sense of the 
pessimism of life to make it accept- 
able to the generality of readers. It 
is life sen through a smoked glass, 
where everything takes on a drab- 
coloured hue. 


The glow of thought, the thrill of life— 
«Where, where do these abound ? 


—one is fain to cry out over and 
again in reading it. It must be 
admitted that the prelude to the 
book is premonitory of the subse- 
quent gloom. We are invited to 
follow the career of a modern Saint 
Theresa, and achieve that somewhat 
painful task with the net result of 
asking at the end of it “ Why be a 
Saint Theresa?”—an inquiry fatal to 
the claim of precedence set up on 
behalf of Mippiemarcn, and dis- 
counting the pity one is meant to 
feel for the heroine. 
reflects, Miss Brooke had been giftedy 
with a little lucidity of mind ; “9 
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she could have heard that shrewd and 
clear-eyed philosopher of her own sex, 
Mrs. Poyser, “speak her mind” on 
the subject of her infatuation for Mr. 
Causabon ; or if the good Sir James 
Chettam had possessed a modicum of 
Mr. Stephen’s sardonic humour and 
capacity of putting things so that the 
beholder shall see them in a dry-light, 
—she might have been cured of her 
quixotism. But in that case we 
should not have had MippLEMaRcH. 
The real pathos of the book, to one’s 
own mind, lies not in the career of 
Dorothea, which is largely self-deter- 
mined, but in that of Lydgate, in the 
spectacle of the shattered ideals and 
broken hopes of the man of ambitious 
temperament and lofty aims, 


Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny. 


MIDDLEMARCH, says Mr. Stephen, 
“is prompted by a sympathy for the 
enthusiast, but turns out to be virtu- 
ally a satire upon the modern world.” 
“Yes, but is the modern world really 
like that?” one is forced to ask. Is 
enthusiasm always another name for 
futility? Does one always see vanitas 
vanitatum written at the bottom of 
the ale-pot? Or is the satire prompted 
by the distorted vision of a melan- 
choly literary recluse, averse from 
healthy human contact, and labour- 
ing under a disproportionate and too 
oppressive sense of the burden of life ? 
However this may be, MippLEMARCH 
is undeniably a painful book without 
any compensating stimulant quality ; 
& book no one of normal healthy 
temperament cares to read twice. 

Daniet Deronpa has been declared 
by a critic who enjoyed the privilege 
of the author’s friendship, and whose 
opinion is therefore entitled to consi- 
deration, to be “the sun and glory of 
George Eliot’s art,” “one of the great 
masterpieces of literature,” “one step 
further upwards in the career of a 
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soaring genius who was destined, if 
life was spared, to achieve greater 
heights than any to which it had yet 
risen.” The possibilities of life pro- 
vide a large area for speculation, and 
the potentialities of George Eliot’s 
genius may have been as described. 
But a more prosaic judgment would 
be inclined to pronounce on the evi- 
dence of the Life, that with DanreL 
Deronpa George Eliot’s fertility of 
invention was exhausted, and her 
work done. Be this as it may, few 
people now will be willing to accept 
the dithyrambic estimate just given 
of her last novel. A general con- 
sensus of critical opinion would, we 
think, rate it at a lower level than 
any other of her works, except Ferix 
Hott. Perhaps, as the same critic 
prophesied, the judgment of posterity 
may confirm his estimate,—some fifty 
years hence, or, let us say, when the 
Jews return to the Holy Land. Mean- 
time, the average sensual man flatly 
declines to accept Daniel Deronda 
himself at his own or his creator’s 
valuation. Another lay moralist, of 
more masculine fibre than George 
Eliot, has put the male view of that 
hero in unmistakable, if too literal, 
Saxon. 


Did you—I forget [wrote Robert Louis 
Stevenson to a reviewer of the book on 
its first appearance] did you have a kick 
at the stern-works of that melancholy 
puppy and humbug, Daniel Deronda 
himself? the Prince of Prigs, the literary 
abomination of desolation in the way of 
manhood; a type which is enough to 
make a man forswear the love of woman, 
if thatis howit is to be gained. LetrErs, 
i., 123. 


Deronda, unquestionably, is his 
creator’s ideal of manhood ; it is not 
too much to say that he is George 
Eliot in male attire, playing the part 
of deputy-Providence to a distressed 
member of her sex. More imagina- 
tion has gone to his making than that 
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of any other single character among 
the author’s creations, and the result 
is that as a flesh-and-blood entity he 
is more than incredible; he is ima- 
ginary. Deronda, we are told, was at 
Cambridge in the ’sixties, and one 
cannot but be curious as to his career 
there. It is hard to believe that so 
superlative a person left that centre of 
hard-headedness without having some 
of the nonsense knocked out of him. 
It is significant that he is never 
seen in contact with men of his 
own age and standing. Hans Mey- 
rick is no exception, for Hans is 
obviously created to heighten his 
friend’s impeccability. But even 
Hans is occasionally driven to let fly 
a@ sarcasm or two—with no other 
result, however, than to cause the 
object of them to wrap himself up with 
an offended air in the toga of his 
dignity. One rather likes Hans. 
Doubtless, Deronda is meant to per- 
sonify the ennobling power of ideas : 
his mouth drops aphorisms as that of 
the Princess in the fairy-tale dropped 
pearls ; but it is a considerable deduc- 
tion to one’s respect for ideas in 
general to have them embodied in so 
incredible a personality ; and one is 
not surprised, and perhaps rather 
pleased, to find that, in the result, 
Deronda’s ideas crystallise into the 
pursuit of a chimera, The real centre 
of interest in Dantet Deronpa is 
Gwendolen Harleth, and the book 
might more appropriately have been 
called after her. Beyond question 
she is the most complex character 
in George Eliot’s gallery. Yet she 
is drawn with such subtle power 
of characterisation, such wealth of 
psychological detail, that she is con- 
vincing to the most unsympathetic 
reader. Only one feature of her is 
open to criticism, but it involves her 
whole conception ; the mere male can- 
not understand how she came to make 
a confessor of Deronda. The one 


redeeming feature of that relationship 
is that it avails to place that impec- 
cable young gentleman once or twice 
in an equivocal position, one hopes 
to the ruffling of his overpowering 
self-sufficiency. The real objection to 
DanieL Deronpa (though it sounds 
uncritical to say so) is that it leaves a 
nasty taste in the mouth. The whole 
relation of Grandcourt to Gwendolen 
is that of a boa-constrictor to a bird 
of Paradise ; and there is too frank 
an acquiescence on the part of the 
characters, including Daniel himself, 
in the seamy side of life in high 
places, which is hardly compensated 
for by the too poignant remorse of 
Gwendolen at the results of her own 
acquiescence. In respect of its frank 
treatment of irregular relations, and 
of its making these the pivot of a 
story, DanizL Derronpa may be 
regarded as the progenitor of the 
problem-novel. 

There remain for consideration 
Scenes FROM CLERICAL Lire, ADAM 
Bepe, THe MILL on THE F oss, and 
Siras Marner—her earliest (in the 
order named) and, inferentially, least 
mature work, yet work on which, toa 
disinterested judgment, her fame will 
ultimately depend. Putting aside the 
Scenes From Cuiericat Lire which, 
unique in themselves, must for the 
present purpose be regarded as swal- 
low flights and not truly indicative of 
the author’s real strength of pinion, 
the area of choice is restricted to the 
remaining three. Between these and 
the Scenes and the later novels there 
is a sharp line of demarcation. The 
former are inspired by old memories, 
are written, so to speak, with the 
eye on the object, and the char- 
acterisation is intuitive; the latter, 
speaking broadly, are inspired by 
didacticism, the details are premedi- 
tated, and the characters evolved by a 
mental process. Further, the line of 
demarcation is accentuated, perhaps 
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more sharply, by theelement of humour, 
and in a minor degree by style, which, 
simple and direct in the earlier, grows 
more and more complex, laboured, 
and metaphorical in the later novels. 
George Eliot’s humour has this pecu- 
liarity; it is altogether impersonal. 
Tt needs to be embodied in a fictitious 
character before it becomes vital. It 
was, to vary the metaphor, all coined 
in her own mint, from her own ore, 
but the image and circumscription are 
another’s. Speaking in her own 
person she never attains beyond a 
laboured facetiousness ; and the afore- 
said critic has left it on record that 
during the whole course of his 
lengthened acquaintance he never 
heard her make a humorous remark, 
and that this was the experience of 
others. The testimony is confirmed 
by her letters, where no single flash 
of humour lights up the circumam- 
bient gloom. 

Twenty years ago a_ literary 
plebiscite would undoubtedly have 
resulted in awarding the premier 
place among George Eliot’s novels to 
Sitas Marner. One cannot safely 
say that such a vote would be ratified 
to-day. For one thing, Mr. Stephen, 
while recognising its general claim 
as a work of art, objects that Provi- 
dence is made to interfere somewhat 
too capriciously. Keeping in mind 
Mr. Stephen’s natural antipathy, one 
is bound to admit that he proves his 
case. Of course, one cannot make 
an arbitrary distinction in what is 
after all a matter of taste; but 
it is to be said that providential 
intervention, as the dews ea machina 
of the modern novelist, has gone out 
of fashion; he is now limited to 
natural causes. This apart, Sizas 
Marver cannot by any stretch of 
partiality be placed on the level of 
its predecessors for power of char- 
acterisation and breadth of treatment. 
It contains, indeed, one chapter which 
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will float it into immortality; the 
inimitable account of the company at 
the Rainbow,—a miracle of divina 
tion, and, speaking advisedly, not 
equalled in its own line by anything 
outside Shakespeare or Scott. Thus, 
by a process of exhaustion we are left 
with Apam Bepg and Tue MILL on THE 
Foss. One cannot be wrong in say- 
ing that with the generality of readers 
these are the two books instinctively 
associated with the name of George 
Eliot. Mr. Stephen awards the palm 
to THe Mitt on THE FL oss, the first 
part of which he considers the high- 
water mark of George Eliot’s power. 
No doubt the concentrated power 
there shown in unfolding the char- 
acter of the heroine, and in depicting 
the influences that determine and 
modify it, is unmatched for felicity 
anywhere else in George Eliot’s work. 
The book is marred by the Guest 
episode, but the picture of life at 
St. Oggs, with the whole Dodson 
circle,—the Gleggs, the Pullets, the 
Tullivers — makes amends for all 
short-comings. From the point of 
view, however, of pure enjoyment, 
the book has not the charm of Apam 
Bepe. Maggie, indeed, is the most 
attractive of George Eliot’s heroines, 
though that is qualified praise, and 
far below her deserts; but the 
spectacle of this fascinating child of 
nature beating her wings in vain 
against the bars of circumstance has 
its painful side,—such is George 
Eliot’s power of presentment. One 
becomes conscious, too, of moving in 
a painfully restricted atmosphere ; it 
was a terribly narrow world that of 
St. Oggs at that period—one of those 
particular times in English history 
when “a great many stupid people 
had a great deal of stupid money.” 
Of course, all this is of the essence of 
the story, as much as Tom Tulliver 
himself, who is so entirely uninterest- 
ing from any point of view but that 
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of being the anti-type of his sister ; 
his rigid rectitude, his moral cock- 
sureness, his unsympathetic straitness 
of mind, serve to throw into relief 
their opposites in the impulsive and 
wayward Maggie. Similarly Philip 
Wakem, a far more attractive per- 
sonage, is interesting mainly as a 
factor in the evolution of the heroine, 
rather than in himself. But, with 
all deductions, THe MILL ON THE 
F oss is a wonderful book. 

Apam Bepe has the advantage, in 
point of favour, of a wider horizon, a 
more bracing atmosphere, greater 
variety of character, and a simpler 
theme. There is about it an out-of- 
doors freshness that is pleasant and 
stimulating. Above all, it contains 
Mrs. Poyser. Perhaps this one fact 
is sufficient to determine the choice 
of the majority of readers in its 
favour. It is not without its defects. 
Hetty Sorrel is too obviously decked 
ovt for sacrifice by the author; the 
story of her wanderings might have 
been judiciously curtailed, and her 
reprieve at the last moment was 
surely a mistake in art. Further, 
though the operation of the law of 
sexual attraction is dismally obscure, 
one feels that Adam Bede should not 
have married Dinah Morris. But 
these are trifling blemishes in a novel 
which the reader always returns to 
with a feeling of pleasure, which has 
long occupied a peculiar place in the 
affections of the majority of George 
Eliot’s admirers, and which, placed 
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along side THe MILL ON THE FLoss, 
offers to a catholic taste an embarrass- 
ment of choice that is difficult, if 
possible, to resolve. 

But it is time to bring these 
desultory remarks to a _ close, 
Whether as a novelist who has 
re-created for later generations the 
rural England of a hundred years 
ago, when fine old Leisure had time 
to sun himself and admire the peaches 
on his garden-wall, who, in other 
words, has restored the form and 
pressure of a time long past, or as a 
moralist with a wide out-look on life, 
and impressed by its seriousness, who 
has conveyed her thoughts through 
the medium of fiction, George Eliot 
is secure of her own peculiar niche in 
the temple of English classics. 

Didacticism is out of favour at the 
moment, but no vagaries in literary 
taste can permanently depreciate 
the value of George Eliot’s contribu- 
tions to the moral currency. Three 
fundamental truths are insisted upon, 
more or less explicitly, throughout all 
her works,—the tremendous obliga- 
tion of duty, the irrevocableness of 
wrong-doing, the incalculable con- 
sequences that flow from all human 
action. These were the cardinal 
points of her creed; these inspired 
her message to her generation. It 
would have been her highest reward 
to know that it was not delivered in 
vain. 


Wituram A. SIBBALD. 





PARLIAMENTARY QUOTATIONS. 


Tue House of Commons has many 
a rigid rule for the methodical regula- 
tion of its proceedings. The most 
trivial breach of these ordinances, any 
little incident, or even casual remark, 
which tends to distract the attention 
of Members from the subject under 
consideration, is met with a reprov- 
ing ery of “order, order,” from the 
Speaker. It is, therefore, surprising 
to find that on one occasion the House 
interrupted its proceedings, and laid 
aside for a while its habitual sense 
of order, decorousness, and solemnity, 
to settle a dispute between the Prime 
Minister and the leader of the Op- 
position as to the correctness of a 
Latin quotation. What is still more 
amazing is that the wager of a guinea 
was staked on the issue by these 
eminent statesmen, and that when 
the question was decided one of these 
gold coins (issued for the last time 
in 1813) was tossed to the leader of 
the Opposition by the Prime Minister 
across the floor of the House, without 
a hair even in the wig of the Speaker 
being ruffled. Nevertheless, these 
strange things did happen in the 
House of Commons, though it is over 
a century and ahalf ago. We recently 
held in our hand, in the Medal Room 
of the British Museum, the identical 
guinea which Pulteney, leader of the 
Opposition, won of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, Prime Minister, in 1741, for an 
incorrect quotation from Horace. Pul- 
teney’s Guinea, as this coin is called, 
shows on the obverse a bust of George 
the Second, with laurel in his hair, 
and on the reverse there is a shield 
in which not only the arms of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and the 


Electorate of Hanover are quartered, 
but also the lilies of France. On its 
being deposited in the British Museum 
it was accompanied by the following 
account of the wager, in the hand- 
writing of Pulteney : 


This guinea I desire may be kept as an 
heir-loom. It was won of Sir Robert 
Walpole in the House of Commons, he 
asserting the verse in Horace to be nulli 
pallescere culpe, whereas I laid the 
wager of a guinea that it was nulléd 
pallescere culpa. He sent for the book, 
and being convinced that he had lost, 
gave me this guinea. I told him I could 
take the money without any blush on 
my side, but I believed it was the only 
money he ever gave in the House where 
the giver and receiver ought not equally 
to blush. This guinea, I hope, will prove 
to my posterity the use of knowing Latin, 
and encourage them in their learning. 


It was on February 11th, 1741, 
that this curious incident occurred in 


the House of Commons. Sandys on 
that day gave notice that on the 
ensuing Friday, February 13th, he 
would move an address to the King 
to dismiss Sir Robert Walpole from 
his councils and presence for ever. 
The Prime Minister at once declared 
he would be present to meet the 
motion, as he was not aware that he 
had committed any crime deserving 
of censure. Walpole was not a 
classical scholar, and, indeed, he never 
concealed his contempt for learning ; 
but, no doubt, he felt, on this occa- 
sion, that he must follow the prevail- 
ing fashion of classical quotation, 
especially when questions of personal 
honour were being discussed, and so, 
laying his hand on his breast he said 
with some emotion, 
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Nil conscire sibi, nulli pallescere culpx, 


meaning that he was conscious in 
himself of no guilt, and need turn 
pale at the memory of no crime. 
“T am certain,” said Pulteney, “ that 
the Right Hon. gentleman’s defence 
will prove as weak as his quotation 
is inaccurate, for what Horace wrote 
was nulld pallescere culpd.” Walpole 
defended his quotation, and agreed to 
Pulteney’s wager of a guinea that his 
rendering of the passage was correct, 
the Speaker seeing nothing unseemly 
in the proceedings. The decision of 
the dispute was left to the Clerk of 
the House, Nicholas Hardinge, a dis- 
tinguished classical scholar, who de- 
cided that Walpole was wrong, and 
produced a Horace to prove it. The 
Prime Minister tossed the guinea 
across the floor to Pulteney who 
caught it, and holding it up to the 
house exclaimed (with a hint at the 
corrupt and profligate expenditure 
ascribed to Walpole): “It is the 
only honest money that has come from 
the Treasury for many years!” 

“ Don’t quote Latin ; say what you 
have to say, and then sit down.” 
This was the advice which the Duke 
of Wellington gave to a new Member 
who asked him how to get on in the 
House of Commons. Perhaps the 
first part of the injunction is now 
obsolete, for classical quotation has 
for many years fallen into disuse in 
Parliament. Its decline began about 
the middle of the nineteenth century ; 
and we doubt that if even Pulteney’s 
Guinea were placed in a case con- 
spicuously on the table of the House 
of Commons, as evidence of the value 
of knowing Latin and quoting it 
correctly, it would tend to its revival. 
Knowledge of the Classics is not as 
common among our representatives as 
it was in the times of Walpole and 
Pulteney, Fox and Pitt, or even of 
Peel and Russell; and the cultured 
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scholars in the House are, perhaps, 
restrained from giving point to an 
argument with a quotation from 
Horace or Virgil by the feeling that 
classical quotation would be regarded 
in these days as rather pedantic, and 
above all that its force and applica- 
bility would be lost on most of those 
who heard it. On the other hand, 
it would seem as if the quotations so 
common in the House years ago were 
not always noted for their point, 
Lord Iddesleigh relates in his diary 
that Disraeli and he once lamented 
the decline of classical quotation in 
Parliament. Disraeli stated that he 
was in the habit of using Latin pas- 
sages in his speeches; but Speaker 
Denison advised him to give it up. 
“Why?” asked Disraeli. “Do you 
think Members don’t like it?” “Oh 
no, the House rather likes it,” replied 
the Speaker, “but you are making 
John Russell restless, and I am afraid 
of his taking to it too. He gave us 
six or seven lines of Virgil the other 
night, which had not the smallest 
connection with his speech or with 
the subject.” 

There was once a Parliament known 
as the Unlearned Parliament. It 
assembled as far back as 1404; and 
is described in text-books on the 
Constitution as Parliamentum In- 
doctum. It was regarded as un- 
learned not because its members 
never quoted from the Classics, but 
because no lawyer sat in it. In our 
times lawyers are numerous in the 
House of Commons, and to them is 
due the little Latin that is now 
heard in that assembly. They do 
not treat the House to the ponder- 
ous classic lore with which statesmen 
at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century loaded their speeches, but 
they keep in constant circulation 
such illuminating phrases as de facto, 
in extenso, inter alia, nolens volens, 
pari passu, and brutum fulmen. The 
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average Member, however, when he 
quotes at all, quotes from English litera- 
ture, and, as at all times in its history, 
the House of Commons thoroughly 
enjoys a happy and witty quotation 
in a language it understands. 

In debate there is hardly anything 
more rhetorically effective than turn- 
ing what appears to be an apt quota- 
tion in the mouth of the person 
using it to the discomfiture of his 
argument. On March 22nd, 1770, 
George Grenville, as leader of the 
Opposition, brought forward a mo- 
tion to alter the procedure in the 
trying of election petitions, which was 
opposed by Lord North’s Government. 
De Grey, the Attorney-General, con- 
cluded his speech against what he 
called “the dangerous innovation ” 
proposed in the motion by quoting 
the line from Hamlet’s soliloquy that 
it was better to 


Bear those ills we have 
Than to fly to others that we know not 
of. 


Wedderburn (subsequently Lord Chan- 
cellor Loughborough) rose instantly, 
and made a happy reply to the quota- 
tion by continuing Hamlet’s reflec- 
tons : 

Thus conscience does make cowards of 

us all; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 

thought, 

And enterprises of great pith and 

moment 

With this regard their currents turn 

awry, 

And lose the name of action. 

Edmund Burke, after his quarrel 
with his Whig colleagues over the 
French Revolution, crossed the floor 
of the House of Commons, and, 
though he held no office, took his 
seat on the Treasury Bench with 
William Pitt, the Prime Minister, 
and the other members of the 
Government. During a debate on 
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the Volunteer Corps Bill, April 1st, 
1794, Burke, Fox, and Sheridan 
spoke, and the conflict of opinion 
which separated Burke from his old 
companions-in-arms, broke out afresh. 
In the course of the discussion Philip 
Francis complained of the practice 
of three or four Members, by long 
speeches, occupying most of the atten- 
tion of the House. Burke main- 
tained that this charge was directed 
mainly against Sheridan, and he 
recommended to the consideration of 
the hon. gentleman the lines of an 
American writer : 


Solid men of Boston make no long 
potations, 
Solid men of Boston make no long 
orations, 
Bow, wow, wow ! 


But if Sheridan got drunk occa- 
sionally, and made long speeches, he 
prided himself on his consistency as 
a politician ; and what was Burke but 
a political weathercock? ‘Let me 
remind the Right Hon. gentleman,” 
said he, “ that an injunction against 
long potations and long speeches is 
not the only moral precept to be 
found in the writer he recommends. 
I desire to bring to the notice of the 
Right Hon. gentleman this passage : 


‘He went to Daddy Jenkin by Trimmer 
Hall attended, 
In such good company, good lack ! how 
his morals must have mended. 
Bow, wow, wow!’” 


Burke could not conceal his morti- 
fication at this effective turning of 
the weapon of quotation against him- 
self, and he rose again, when Sheridan 
had concluded, to try to pour balm 
into his wound. “ Without subject- 
ing myself to the imputation of 
vanity,” said he, “I hope I may so 
far rely upon my moral character as 
to suppose that it can receive neither 
diminution nor addition from any 
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testimony which the hon. gentleman 
may bear to it.” 

Another happy example of depriv- 
ing a quotation of its aptness by 
completing it, occurred during a 
debate on the extension of the fran- 
chise, in days before the Reform 
Act. George Canning urged that 
the system of nomination boroughs 
formed part of the British Constitu- 
tion and had “ Grown with its growth 
and strengthened with its strength” ; 
quoting from Pope’s Essay on Mav. 
Sir Francis Burdett, insisting that 
the nomination boroughs were “rotten 
boroughs,” pointed out that the Right 
Hon. gentleman had forgotten to 
quote the first line of the couplet : 


The young disease, which must subdue 
at length, 

Grows with our growth and strengthens 
with our strength. 


Canning highly appreciated the retort, 
and admitted it was a happy and just 
one. Perhaps if the quotation had 
had a personal sting Canning would 
not have acknowledged its aptness so 
readily. 

Richard Cobden thus exultingly 
wrote to his wife referring to a 
quotation he used in a speech in the 
House of Commons, June 5th, 1855. 
“The roar of laughter against Moles- 
worth at my ‘black and curly’ 
allusion disconcerted him sadly. I 
met him in the cloak-room on leav- 
ing the House. We exchanged a 
bantering word or two, ‘How are 
you?’ said he with a grim effort at 
the facetious. ‘How are you?’ was 
my reply.” The debate was on a 
motion against the continuance of the 
Crimean War, which Sir William 
Molesworth, as a member of Palmer- 
ston’s Government, opposed; and 
Cobden, in reply taunted the Right 
Hon. gentleman with having changed 
his views since his accession to office. 


He said : 
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Does the Right Hon. gentleman re. 
member a jew d’esprit of the poet Moore 
when dealing in 1833 with the Whig 
occupants of the Treasury benches, 
shortly after they had emerged from a 
long penance in the dreary wilderness 
of the Opposition and when the Whigs 
showed themselves to be Tories when in 
office ? I think he and I have laughed 
over the jeu d'’esprit when we have 
been talking over the sudden conver. 
sions of Right Hon. gentlemen. The 
poet illustrated the matter by a story of 
an Irishman who went to the West 
Indies, and before landing heard some 
of the blacks speaking tolerably bad 
English, whereupon mistaking them for 
his own countrymen he _ exclaimed, 
‘What! black and curly already!” 
(Laughter.) Now, we have all seen 
metamorphoses upon those benches, 
how colours have changed and features 
become deformed when men came under 
the influence of the Treasury atmo- 
sphere; but I must say that, never to 
my knowledge, have I seen a change in 
which there has been so deep a black and 
so stiff a curl. (Laughter and cheers.) 


The squib to which Cobden re 
ferred is Moore’s Pappy’s Merta- 
MORPHOsIS, “ wrung from me,” the 
author said, “by the Irish Coercion 
Act of my friends the Whigs” in 
1833. Paddy, as the ship approached 
the West India islands, was thinking 
with joy of his approaching meeting 
with friends who had emigrated but 
two years before : 


And hark! from the shore a glad 
welcome there came,— 
“ Arrah, Paddy from Cork, is it you, 
me sweet boy ?” 
While Paddy stood astounded, to hear 
his own name 
Thus hail’d by black devils, who 
caper’d for joy ! 


Can it possibly be ? Half amazement, 

half doubt, 
Pat listens again, rubs his eyes and 

looks steady ; 

Then heaves a deep sigh, and in horror 
yells out, 

“Good Lord!—only think—black and 
curly already !” 
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Macaulay, despite his vast know- 
ledge of literature and his stupendous 
memory, rarely backed his opinions 
with quotations. We can find only 
two citations frem English poets in his 
Parliamentary speeches. Speaking in 
opposition to a Tory motion of 
want of confidence in the Melbourne 
Ministry, January 29th, 1840, he 
said : 


A great Tory poet, whose eminent ser- 
vices to the cause of monarchy had been 
ill-requited by an ungrateful Court, 
boasted that 

“ Loyalty is still the same 

Whether it win or lose the game ; 

True as the dial to the sun, 

Although it be not shined upon.” 
Toryism has now changed its character. 
We have lived to see a monster of a 
faction made up of the worst parts of 
the Cavalier and the worst parts of the 
Roundhead. We have lived to see a 
race of disloyal Tories. We have lived 
to see Tories giving themselves the airs 
of those insolent pikemen who puffed 
out their tobacco smoke in the face of 
Charles the First. We have lived to see 
Tories who, because they are not allowed 
to grind the people after the fashion 
of Strafford, turn round and revile the 
Sovereign in the style of Hugh Peters. 


This passage, with its wealth of 
historical allusion, is characteristic of 
Macaulay’s style of oratory. Our 
second extract is of a similar nature. 
On March 9th, 1843, a motion was 
moved in the House of Commons 
censuring Lord Ellenborough, the 
Governor-General of India, for having 
taken away the gates from a Maho- 
medan mosque and presented them 
to the Hindoo temple of Somnauth. 
Macaulay supported the motion, and 
referring to the proclamation couched 
in ornate Oriental phraseology, issued 
by Lord Ellenborough, on the occa- 
sion, said : 


It is neither English or Indian. It is 
not original, however; and I will tell 
the House where the Governor-General 
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found his models. He has apparently 
been studying the rants of the French 
Jacobins during the period of their 
ascendancy, the Carmagnoles of the 
Convention, the proclamations issued by 
the Directory and its Pro-Consuls; and 
he has been seized with a desire to 
imitate these compositions. The pattern 
which he seems to have especially pro- 
posed to himself is the rodomontade in 
which it was announced that the modern 
Gauls were marching to Rome in order 
to avenge the fate of Dumnorix and 
Vercingetorex. Everybody remembers 
those lines in which revolutionary justice 
is described by Mr. Canning: 


“Not she in British courts who takes 
her stand, 

The dawdling balance dangling in her 
hand; 

But firm, erect, with keen reverted 
glance, 

The avenging angel 
France, 

Who visits ancient sins on modern 
times, 

And punishes the Pope for Cesar’s 
crimes.” 


of regenerate 


In the same spirit and in the same 
style our Governor-General has pro- 
claimed his intention to retaliate on the 
Mussulmans beyond the mountains the 
insults which their ancestors, eight hun- 
dred years ago, offered to the idolatry of 
the Hindoos. 


Several fine and oppropriate quota- 
tions from the English poets stand to 
the credit of Gladstone. Nothing 
could be happier than his quotation 
from Scott on seconding the motion 
for the adjournment of the House of 
Commons on the occasion of Sir 
Robert Peel’s death in 1850: 


I will only, Sir, quote those most 
touching and feeling lines which were 
applied by one of the greatest poets of 
this country to the memory of a man 
great indeed, but yet not greater than 
Sir Robert Peel: 


‘** Now is the stately column broke, 
The beacon light is quenched in 
smoke ; 
The trumpet’s silver voice is still ; 
The warder silent on the hill.” 
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Introducing the Budget of 1854, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry, he said, 
referring to the vote of the House 
to increase the army by forty thousand 
men in view of the campaign in the 
Crimea : 


This looks like an intention to carry on 
your war with vigour; and the wish and 
the hope of Her Majesty’s Government 
is that that may be truly said of the 
people of England with regard to this 
war, which was, I am afraid, not so truly 
said of Charles the Second by a cuurtly 
but great poet, Dryden : 

“ He, without fear, a dangerous war 

pursues, 
Which, without rashness, he began 
before.” 


That, we trust, will be the motto of the 
people of England; and you have this 
advantage that the sentiment of Europe, 
and we trust the might of Europe, is 
with you. 


When Gladstone moved, on March 
30th, i868, the resolutions upon 
which the Bill for the Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church was sub- 
sequently based, his speech contained, 
perhaps, two of the most pointed and 
effective quotations ever heard in the 
House of Commons. He said : 


There is something in the idea of a 
National Establishment of religion, of a 
solemn appropriation of a part of the Com- 
monwealth, for conferring upon all who 
are ready to receive it what we know to 
be an inestimable benefit; of saving that 
portion of the inheritance from private 
selfishness, in order to extract from it, if 
we can, pure and unmixed advantages of 
the highest order for the population at 
large,—there is something in this so 
attractive, that it is an image that must 
always command the homage of the 
many. It is somewhat like the kingly 
ghost in Hamlet, of which one of the 
characters of Shakespeare says : 

** We do it wrong, being so majestical, 

To offer it the show of violence ; 

For it is, as the air, invulnerable, 

And our vain blows malicious 
mockery.” 
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But, Sir, this is to view a religious 
Establishment upon one side only, upon 
what I may call the ethereal side. It 
has likewise a side of earth; and here I 
cannot do better than quote some lines 
written by the present Archbishop of 
Dublin,—Dr. Trench—at a time when 
his genius was devoted to the Muses. 
He said, in speaking of mankind : 

“ We, who did our lineage high 

Draw from beyond the starry sky, 
Are yet upon the other side 
To earth and to its dust allied.” 


And so the Church Establishment, 
regarded in its theory and in its aim, 
is beautiful and attractive. Yet what is 
it but an appropriation of public property, 
an appropriation of the fruits of labour 
and of skill to certain purposes; and 
unless those purposes be fulfilled that 
appropriation cannot be justified. There- 
fore, Sir, I cannot but feel that we must 
set aside fears which thrust themselves 
upon the imagination, and act upon the 
sober dictates of our judgment. 


The late Sir William Fraser has 
recorded that Whiteside, afterwards 
Chief Justice of Ireland, once said to 
him, when discoursing on the prin- 
ciples of oratory: ‘“ Whenever you 
are about to make a joke, whenever 
you are about to quote poetry, in 
the House of Commons, or elsewhere, 
always explain your joke beforehand ; 
always paraphrase your poetry.” 
Whiteside then gave him, as an 
illustration, an extract from Grattan’s 
speech on the abolition of the Irish 
Parliament. Grattan compared the 
Parliament to the recently dead body 
of a beautiful girl He gave a de- 
scription of the life-like look which 
her body still wore; of the difficulty 
of believing that she was really dead ; 
and then burst upon his audience 
with the exquisite lines from Romeo 
AND JULIET : 


O my love! my wife! 

Death, that hath suck’d the honey of 
thy breath, 

Hath had no power yet upon thy 
beauty : 
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Thou art not conquer’d; beauty’s en- 
sign yet 

Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 

And death’s pale flag is not advanced 
there. 


Whiteside himself, when Attorney- 
General in Ireland in 1866, made a 
happy Shakespearian quotation in the 
House of Commons. There had been 
an affray between peasants and police 
at Six-mile-Bridge in Clare, and 
several people were shot. At the 
inquest the jury returned a verdict of 
wilful murder against the police. The 
matter was discussed in the House, 
and Whiteside in defending the police 
quoted with great effect from HamLer 
in reference to the verdict. “I am 
asked” said he, “is this law? I reply, 
‘Aye! Marry is’t; Crowner’s quest 
law ! >» 

John Bright once said that the 
main sources of inspiration for his 
oratory were the Bible and the English 
poets. He probably had in mind his 
language,—his words and phrases— 
for there is a most unexpected absence 
of quotation from his speeches in the 
House of Commons. He once quoted 
in a spirit of banter and ridicule the 
well-known couplet,— 


Let wealth and commerce, laws and 
learning die, 
But leave us still our old nobility— 


which appeared in the boyish volume 
of poems, ENGLANpD’s Trust, published 
hy Lord John Manners when he was 
a member of the group of young 
politicians in the House of Commons 
known as the Young England Party, 
of whom Disraeli was the most con- 
spicuous. Lord John retorted: “I 
would sooner be the foolish young 
man who wrote those lines than the 
malignant old man who quoted them.” 

“The Liberal Party take their 
stand upon the Constitution,” said 
Bright in the course of a fine speech 
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in defence of the Reform Bill of 
1866, introduced by Gladstone on 
behalf of the Russell Administration. 
Robert Lowe who, with other seceding 
Liberals, opposed the measure, replied 
that Bright’s spectacle of the Liberal 
Party standing upon the Constitution 
put him in mind of the American 
squib : 


Here we stand upon the Constitution, 
by thunder, 
It’s a fact of which there are bushels 
of proofs ; 
For how could we trample upon it, I 
wonder, 
If it wasn’t continually under our 
hoofs ? 


The conclusion of Lowe’s speech, which 
he emphasised with another quotation, 
is characteristic of his oratory, once 
described by Disraeli as “hailing with 
horrid melody the moon.” “If the 
Constitution is to perish,” he cried, 
“as all human things must perish, 
give it, at any rate, time to gather 
its robe about it, and to fall with 
decency and deliberation. 


‘To-morrow! O that’s sudden! Spare 
it! Spare it! 
It ought not so to die!’” 


In the debate on the second reading 
of Gladstone’s Irish University Bill 
in 1873, Edward Horsman created 
some surprise by delivering an able 
and bitter attack on the measure 
which he had first welcomed as a 
settlement of the question. Horsman 
and Lowe were two of the revolted 
Liberals, forming, as Bright put it, 
the Cave of Adullam, who opposed 
the Reform Bill of 1866, and led to 
its defeat and the resignation of the 
Government; but Lowe was now 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Glad- 
stone’s Administration, and to him 
fell the task of replying to Horsman. 
He evoked much laughter by the 
following passage in his speech, in 
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which he insinuated that Horsman’s 
disappointment in not being invited 
to join the Government had some- 
thing to do with his unexpected 
onslaught on the Bill: 


There are Abdiels who will not leave 
their friend. There is one member of 
the House whose sympathy with us I 
feel unequal to express; and would, 
therefore, for that purpose take the 
liberty of resorting to a Bard of Erin: 


“Come, rest in this bosom, my own 

stricken deer, 

Though the herd have fled from thee 
thy home is still here : 

Here still is the smile that no cloud 
can o’ercast, 

And a hand and a heart all thy own 
to the last.” 


Major O’Gorman who was a pro- 
minent member (in more ways than 
one) of the Irish Party some years 
ago, once made a very humorous 
and telling quotation from an Irish 
song by Charles Lever. There was 
a debate on some grievances of the 
negroes in the West Indies, in the 
course of which the industrious and 
moral qualities of the blacks were ex- 
tolled by their advocates. “I have 
listened,” said O’Gorman, “to a good 
deal from hon. members who, I think, 
can never have seen a negro in their 
lives. I have lived among them; I 
know something of their habits, and 
every negro I have seen might say in 
the words of the poet : 


‘I never was given to work, 
It wasn’t the way with the Bradys; 
But I’d make a most illigant Turk 
For I’m fond of tobacco — and 
ladies !’” 


In the last Session of Parliament, 
the Session of 1901, Mr. Gibson 
Bowles caused some excitement by 
two quotations which were regarded 
by those to whom they did not apply 
as the happiest and most apt that had 
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been heard in the House of Commons 
for years. On July 22nd, lamenting 
the want of spirit in the Opposition, 
he said : 


A week or two ago he had hopes of an 
Opposition being formed; but since he 
had read the speech of the possible leader 
of the Opposition, who complained with 
great bitterness of having been left to 
a his furrow alone, his hopes had 

een disappointed (laughter), and he was 
irresistibly reminded of the similar case 
of Alexander Selkirk, who had said: 


‘“‘T’m out of humanity’s reach ; 
I must finish my journey alone ; 
Never hear the sweet music of speech, 
I start at the sound of my own.” 


(Loud laughter.) And then, as if turn- 
ing to his own party, Lord Rosebery 
proceeded : 


“The beasts that roam over the plain 
My form with indifference see ; 
They are so unacquainted with men, 

Their tameness is shocking to me.” 


(Renewed langhter and cheers.) Yes, it 
was shocking, and shocking to him 
(laughter) ; and indeed, a serious matter 
to the House also. There might be a few 
amateur critics of the Government on the 
Government side of the House, but effec- 
tive criticism of the Government could 
come only from a united Opposition. 


- A few weeks later, on August 7th, 

just before the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Bowles turned his atten- 
tion to the Ministerialists, and their 
leader in the House of Commons. 
To them he applied the following 
quotation from Bolingbroke’s Dis- 
SERTATION ON PARTIEs: 


All men are fallible; but here lies 
the difference. Some men, such as I[ 
have just mentioned, crossed by difii- 
culties, pressed by exigencies, transported 
by their own passions, or by the passions 
of those who fight under their banner, 
may now and then deviate into error, 
and into error of long and fatal con- 
sequence. But there are some men, such 
as I shall not mention on this occasion 
(because I reserve them for another and 
a better), who never deviate into the 
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road of good sense, (Nationalist cheers) 
fr weit for the end”’ interjected Mr. 

owles] who, crossed by no difficulties, 
pressed by no exigencies, meeting scarce 
opposition enough to excite their industry 
(cheers), and guiding a tame, well-tutored 
flock (cheers and laughter) that follow 
their bell-wether obstinately, but never 
tread on his heels (laughter) ; there are 
men, I say, whose special privilege it is 
to proceed with all these advantages, 
deliberately and superciliously from 
blunder to blunder, from year to year, 
in one perpetual maze of confused inco- 
herent, inconsistent, unmeaning schemes 
of business. (Cheers and laughter.) 


The day of happy English quota- 
tion, unlike the Latin, will never be 
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over in the House of Commons. But, 
as in the Latin quotation has degene- 
rated to bona fide, cum grano salis, 
and ad valorem, so there is a tendency 
in English to be content with such 
commonplaces as “ Where ignorance 
is bliss” and “Distance lends en- 
chantment,” etc. A habit of loose and 
inaccurate citation is also noticeable. 
We have heard “stone walls do not 
a prison make” cited as “an ancient 
adage”; and another member recently 
enriched the stock of happy Parlia- 
mentary quotations by declaring—“‘As 
the Scriptures say ‘It is all sound 
and fury signifying nothing’ !” 
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Ir is well to expect little when 
you engage your Highland quarters 
on the strength of an advertisement. 
On arriving at Ardvoirlach we found 
that, of the six beds that had ap- 
peared on paper, two were in the 
kitchen wall, two concealed by sliding 
doors in the dining-room, one parti- 
tioned-off in the passage, and the last 
in a closet stolen from the byre. 

But at the end of a week we were 
as comfortable in our thatched hovel 
as if its beams had been of cedar. 
By candle-light, to be sure, one some- 
times mistook those ugly dark insects, 
known to the country folk as slaters, 
for pegs, and would attempt to hang 
one’s gown on them, and cockroaches 
disputed the parlour hearth with us ; 
but the superb air and scenery made 
such things only the wrinkle in the 
rose-leaf. 

My cousin Agnes and I spent much 
of our time in the porch, which faced 
seaward, dreaming the hours away 
and drinking in peace and health 
from the plain of waters spread below, 
while Agnes’s sunshiny piety found 
vent, from time to time, in rapturous 
quotations from the Psalms to the 
glory of the Maker of all. -My small 
step-brother and sister affected the 
cliffs, which had lost their sheer dip 
and were grass-grown and threaded 
with rough paths, finding them suit- 
able for what they called tobogganing. 
As the toboggan was left out of the 
sport, the result to their clothes may 
be imagined. 

We were happy till the world in- 
vaded us in the person of a certain 
Jew, who tracked us down for 
purposes guessed at by me, and 


A JEW 
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disapproved of by Agnes. She had 
not seen him before his arrival, but 
she had that inconsistent loathing of 
Hebrews that so often goes with 
devout Christianity. That my friend 
professed her own creed hardly 
modified her dislike, and I had to 
listen to a good deal about the 
dangers of incongruous unions. 

We were clustered round the lamp 
on chairs of a slope determined by 
the undulations of the floor, awaiting 
Agnes’s signal for prayers, when his 
knock came to the outer door. As 
the servants were abroad on their 
bucolic flirtations, I went to open; 
and there he stood, smiling his own 
welcome through the dim light that 
struggled down the passage. 

Agnes was annoyed, but she is a 
woman of charming manners. As 
for Mr. Wolff, though our ménage 
must have seemed as strange to him 
as a South Sea islander’s, he showed 
no* embarrassment. Conversation 
flowed smoothly, but did not clear up 
the situation. Did our visitor con- 
sider himself housed for the night? 
There was only the byre-bed to offer 
him. 

At last Agnes took the bull by the 
horns. “May I ask your plans?” 
she said. “Ihope you will have some- 
thing to eat, but I cannot offer you 
shelter ; our roof is narrow.” 

He had bespoken a lodging at the 
inn, but accepted the invitation to 
supper, explaining that he had hurried 
on without breaking his fast. As 
the maids had not returned, I did 
what I could for him with poached 
eggs and coffee. Our single lamp 
smoked, and discouraged festive illu- 
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sions. If Mr. Wolff had taken us 
less seriously, the strain of the situa- 
tion might have snapped in laughter ; 
but when we made fun of our poor 
entertainment, he reassured us with 
solemn politeness, and discoursed on 
the world’s affairs with the perse- 
verance of a daily paper. Agnes’s 
patience was exhausted, and she eyed 
the Eastern profile with distaste. 

At last I could stand it no longer, 
and pushing back my chair, said: 
“We pay a price for our Arcadia. 
The good folk here go to bed with the 
lamb, and if we don’t shut you out, 
the inn people will. I will show you 
the short cut to the road.” 

“To-morrow is Sunday,” said Mr. 
Wolff at parting. “ You go to church, 
of course ?” 

“Yes; and after that I will show 
you the cave—our one lion. You 
ought to see it before you leave—on 
Monday. I will expect you after 
dinner.” It was kinder to be cruel 
at once, for Agnes’s loathing of Jews 
made it impossible to introduce one 
into the family, even had I wished it— 
which I did not. She had been like 
a mother to Jack and Gill and me 
from the time we were left orphans, 
and we felt that we owed her every- 
thing. 

She made no comment when I re- 
turned, but her dimples were gone,— 
a bad sign. 

“ You can’t be more disgusted than 
I am,” I exclaimed. “It was un- 
pardonable of him to thrust himself 
upon us at this hour; but I think I 
made him feel it.” 

“You were not rude I hope, dear.” 

“T invited him to stay away from 
dinner to-morrow, and to receive our 
farewells on Monday.” 

She sighed as she answered: “It 
is better so, believe me. I can quite 
see his fascination, though ; he has a 
beautiful head.” 

Jack and Gill loved naughtiness 


for its own sake, but they were also 
alive to its incidental advantages. 
The joy of torn clothes was vastly 
increased when it was found to entail 
their wearers being left at home 
during church-time the following day, 
though their glee was a little damped 
by the four double verses of a psalm 
which Agnes set them to be learned 
by heart before our return. “It’s an 
awful lot!” sighed Jack, shuffling at 
the prospect of a sedentary morning. 
Gill looked mournful, but as she had 
recently learned the psalm in question 
at Sunday school, she accepted her 
cross with resignation. 

The church was some little dis- 
tance off, and the road to it skirted 
the cliffs. It was a day of sunshiny 
breeze and frolic, and though Agnes 
walked sedately, the dimples were 
in full play. From time to time I 
scanned the prospect, but saw no 
sign of the Jew. I wished he might 
vanish over the horizon like the black 
cloud I had been watching; but I 
knew not my man, nor that hints 
were as powerless to deter him as 
a teaspoon to stem Niagara. 

He stood at the church-porch 
awaiting us, calm and _ inscrutable, 
surrounded by the gaping rustics, 
like a sphinx among satyrs. He did 
not smile, nor offer to shake hands,— 
out of compliment, doubtless, to what 
we might deem the solemnity of the 
occasion—but, having bowed low, 
followed us down the aisle, and 
established himself at the head of 
our pew. 

As Agnes lowered her head in 
prayer, I wondered if she was thank- 
ing the Lord that she was not as 
other men, or even as this Jew. 
When she raised it I was surprised 
to see her handing her own bible to 
the enemy with a smile of wistful 
overture. The sermon was long, and de- 
livered in an ear-splitting recitative; 
the supply of air, too, which had already 
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done duty to the Gaelic worshippers, 
was so bad, that I doubt whether 
anyone got to the end of the argu- 
ment but the minister. Mr. Wolff's 
attitude suggested a hypnotic trance, 
except at the psalm-singing which 
intefested him greatly. His contri- 
bution to the melody took the form 
of a deep rumble, so deep and loud 
that his frequent hitches were matters 
of public concern. 

Ah, the wicked relief with which 
we filed from the sacred precincts and 
hailed the secular expanse of sea and 
sky! I almost danced down the gravel 
path. Agnes’s step, to say the least 
of it, was elastic ; even our Jew looked 
equal to a solemn measure. 

He walked home with us, and I 
expected him to stop at the gate, but 
he drifted in after us and ran aground 
on the parlour-sofa. Not even when 
Jack anticipated the housemaid in 
announcing dinner did he make a 
move. With a saintliness I could not 
but admire, Agnes made the best of 
a bad business and invited him to 
partake of pot-luck. We went to 
remove our bonnets and discuss the 
dilemma ; I offered to plead lack of 
appetite, for the butcher only came 
twice a week and we had carelessly 
let ourselves run as low as four chops. 

I was the first to return to the 
parlour, and found the Jew inspecting 
a caricature of himself which had 
been scratched on the window-pane. 
Gill’s hand was evident in it, but she 
sat humbly in a corner, claiming no 
honour, and with a bible open on 
her lap. The dome-shaped brow, the 
Jewish nose, and the stoop were 
unmistakable. ‘How one strikes a 
stranger,” he observed tranquilly ; 
while I reddened as I answered: 
“ Children’s drawings are always cari- 
catures. You should see Gill’s last 
one of me.” 

“TI hope she will show me her 
sketch-book ; this is decidedly clever.” 


“Tt is decidedly naughty, and will 
be punished!” I exclaimed, for the 
benefit of the embryo Academician, 
who was unconcernedly strolling to 
the door, but whom I saw a moment 
later vanishing round the corner of 
the garden at a sharp trot. Return- 
ing anxiously from her ramble as we 
were going in to dinner I stopped 
and waylaid her. “ People who spoil 
window-panes get no meat for dinner,” 
was my sentence, the wisdom of 
which, if not the fairness, appeared 
when the chops showed up in clear 
outline on the cover being lifted. 

Agnes behaved very well. You 
would never have guessed from her 
manner that she was conquering a 
violent repugnance; but I knew 
what the strain must be, and was 
wroth for her sake. So, as soon as 
dinner was over, I marched the 
offender out to the garden, and told 
him to wait there while I made ready 
for the promised walk. 

“Ought you not to rest a little 
first?” he asked with a sigh which 
I grimly hoped might be dyspeptic. 

“We should disturb my cousin. 
She reads the Free Caurcu Monty 
Recorp on Sunday afternoons; we 
are better out of the way.” 

His face fell. Agnes was with 
him when I got back, and looked 
less grateful to me than she might 
have done. Mr. Wolff invited her 
to join us, but she refused with a 
reluctance of which I took no notice. 
She need not fear for me; I meant 
to be firm. 

My companion was silent at first, 
and then he talked geology. Nothing 
could have been more distant than 
my desires, and I am not a flirt ; but 
when a man has come some hundreds 
of miles to see one, he might surely 
venture a little nearer than that. 

When the cave had been explored 
we clambered on to a rock and sat 
down. Mr. Wolff was abstracted, 
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but I talked persistently. From one 
topic and another we drifted on to 
that of friendship, and then at last 
he found his tongue. It appeared 
he had a friend—a dearer friend had 
no man—who was a cross between 
a hero and a saint, an odd cross I 
thought in a Dublin barrister. As 
the subject rather appealed to me 
I should have liked to hear more, but 
he veered round to Agnes. “Your 
cousin is very good,” he said. 

“Very.” 

“‘T mean she is very religious.” 

“T suppose you mean she is 
narrow.” 

“ Partly that ; but most creeds are 
out of drawing. They should be 
judged by the men and women they 
produce.” 

“ Agnes’s would stand that test.” 

“Most certainly. She looks at 
things differently from you?” 

“Yes, she is less intelligent, but 
a better woman.” He did not dissent. 
“Her sweetness is invincible,” I 
went on. “Her husband, who died 
before we went to live with her, was 
the sourest man I ever knew,—the 
sort of person it is hard to regret even 
on a tombstone; and yet she adores 
his memory.” 

“You think she will not marry 
again ¢” 

“She may,—a minister.” 

“She is engaged?” he asked after 
& pause. 

“No; but she has a fatal fascina- 
tion for the cloth. Every Free 
Church Assembly brings its tale of 
black-coated wooers, each urging her 
to extend her sphere of usefulness by 
making him its centre. She is 
wealthy, you know.” Then partly to 
explain my own conduct I continued : 
“TI love her, but I see her faults. 
She is narrow; she has curiously 
strong racial antipathies which I am 
obliged to regard, for I owe her every- 
thing.” 
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He reddened and was silent. 

We returned by the shore, and 
where the path struck up the cliffs, 
I held out my hand. The inn lay 
straight ahead, and though courtesy 
suggested asking him to tea, I re- 
frained for Agnes’s sake. 

“Good-bye,” he said. “Take my 
farewells to your cousin ; I shall leave 
by the first boat.” 

The tremor in his voice pained me. 
“ Won't you look in in the morning ?” 

“You forget the racial antipathy. 
No, I will leave while I am able.” 

He had vanished round the corner 
before I recovered. Well, I had done 
the business thoroughly ! Agnes ought 
to be pleased. “ Mr. Wolff has gone 
to the inn to tea,” I explained to her 
and the children, who were looking 
out for us at the top of the path. 
“He asked me to convey his fare- 
wells, and he leaves to-morrow by the 
early boat.” 

Jack and Gill scampered off, and 
Agnes expressed verbally the dis- 
tressed interest in her face. “I see 
you have given him his answer. Was 
it hard—very hard to do?” 

“His answer? He asked no ques- 
tions.” 

“Then why did you send him 
away?” 

“ Because you disliked him,—for 
being a Jew, you know.” 

“Oh dear! Ihave been thinking 
it all over. The Lord Himself was a 
Jew. I shall never forgive myself.” 

Next morning was squally, and 
breakfast a cheerless meal. Agnes 
and I avoided the subject uppermost 
in our minds, and the only mention 
of the Jew was in a whispered discus- 
sion between Jack and Gill, as to 
whether he lived in a house at Jeru- 
salem, just as we did in Edinburgh. 
Then followed high words over the 
spending of half-a-crown, hay made 
by Jack while the Israelitish sun 
shone. Gill claimed a share, on the 
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plea that she would have been tipped 
too had she not been a lady; but 
Jack did not understand the dignity 
which could be compromised by half-a- 
crown, and did not see why he should 
be sacrificed to it. They set out to 
inspect the village-shop, and though 
Jack had the coin tight in his fist, 
I knew that Gill would be the 
purchaser. 

Then Agnes and I found two to be 
such bad company that, with water- 
proofs and umbrellas, we made 
Nature a third. We took the direc- 
tion which gave us the wind in our 
backs, and which led us past the inn. 
Agnes paused when it was hidden 
round the turn. I wanted to strike 
up through the fields, as it was about 
the time when people left for the 
boat. A sound of wheels had warned 
me to fly, when my attention was 
riveted to the beach. Two waders 
there, whom I suddenly identified as 
Jack and Gill, stood up to their 
waists in water, shouting with glee 
as the breakers dashed against them. 
One, bigger than the rest, capsized 
Gill, and she shrieked. I started 
running, but was outstripped by the 
Jew. He restored us our property 
rather damaged and frightened, and 
with a bow as stiff as the wind 
permitted, turned to mount the gig 
again. 

Of course he was wet through, and 
Agnes was right to remonstrate 
against his folly. He hesitated a 
moment, and after consulting the 
driver and his watch, confessed he 
had lost his steamer. The wind was 
talking us all down, so when Agnes 
had asked him to call in the after- 
noon, and he had agreed, civilities 
were adjourned. 

When he arrived he got the wel- 
come of an old friend. He joined the 
circle round the fire and, to judge 
from Agnes’s geniality, it might never 
have been complete without him. 


Gill clambered on to his knee, and 
Jack tried to upset him from behind, 
The racial antipathy was disappearing 
with a vengeance, and, with it, my 
excuse for coldness ; yet, somehow, [ 
froze more and more. He was work- 
ing to win over Agnes for my sake, 
but a little direct wooing would have 
been more to the purpose. It seemed 
to me that her dislike was a less 
serious obstacle than my increasing 
indifference. 

Ardvoirlach grew duller every day. 
The Jew was Agnes’s shadow, and 
anybody who had not known the 
circumstances, or heard the homilies 
on incongruous unions, would have 
thought me a gooseberry. The chil- 
dren deserted me for their new 
favourite, and I was obliged to fall 
back on communion with Nature, as 
one must when there is no one else 
disengaged. 

The month for which we had taken 
the house was over, and it was the 
eve of our departure. Agnes was loth 
to go, but the children’s school-session 
had recommenced, and she could urge 
no valid excuse for staying. I walked 
down to the inn, on the chance of its 
gig going boatwards, with some direc- 
*tions to the care-taker at home which 
had missed the early post. The bar- 
parlour being empty, I went in and 
waited. The patter of a shower, the 
quacking of ducks, and a murmur of 
voices from the dining-room, the door 
of which stood ajar, were equal factors 
in my consciousness, till I was sud- 
denly shocked into eavesdropping. 

“ Yes, things are going better now, 
but she was a regular little fiend at 
the start. I was on my way to the 
boat,—had completely thrown up the 
sponge. I didn’t telegraph to you 
for nothing.” 

“ And what was I to do?” 

* Draw her off, of course.” 

“You knew her first, did you not! 
There never was any flirtation ?” 
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the recipient of an agreeable man’s 
attentions. 

My letter to the care-taker at 
home was re-written, and we pro- 
longed the idyll for a fortnight. 

Now that they were not wanted, 
Jack and Gill returned to their alle- 
giance, but I had an able ally in 
dodging them, and managed at least 
one interview out of earshot,—the 
one that gave them their new big 
brother. In his eyes, strange to say, 
the “pert little thing” has found 
abiding favour. 

My engagement paved the way for 
Agnes’s, for there is no doubt I was 
a heavy weight on her conscience. 

Mr. Wolff makes her happy ; pro- 
bably she makes herself so, but she 
gives him the credit. When the 
announcement of their wedding ap- 
peared in Tue Scotsman there were 
lights of the Free Church who under- 
stood for the first time the persecution 
of the Jews. 

Jack and Gill are picking up the 
brogue and will soon be regular 
Paddies. They were sadly disap- 
pointed with Agnes for not being 
married at Jerusalem. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF OUR 

Our kind Continental critics have 
never ceased endeavouring to impress 
upon us that nothing has occurred 
during the protracted hostilities in 
South Africa to exercise any influence 
on the tactics of modern European 
armies. Our reverses and our heavy 
losses have been uniformly ascribed to 
our incompetency and ignorance of 
war. As is usual with us, we have 
not taken these criticisms very much 
to heart, for the determination on the 
part of our neighbours to see no good 
in anything we could do was so patent 
that it was wasting time to endeavour 
to point out the possibility of their 
being mistaken. 

When, at the French manceuvres in 
1900, it was reported that decisive 
attacks, after the old pattern of dense 
masses of troops, were still in high 
favour, some of us, who had experi- 
enced the effects of magazine-rifle fire, 


may perhaps have smiled somewhat , 


grimly, being well content to see our 
critics continuing in their old evil 
ways. 

Now at length a French soldier of 
distinction, General de Négrier, who, 
as a former officer of the famous Chas- 
seurs de Vincennes and who fought 
in the Franco-Prussian war, may 
claim to have some knowledge of the 
handling of light infantry, has taken 
up the theme of the Boer War from 
an entirely new point of view, at least 
for Frenchmen. In a long and most 
carefully prepared article in the 
Revue pes Devx Monpes he an- 
nounces bluntly that the experiences 
of our soldiers in South Africa have 
entirely revolutionised all the accepted 
ideas of warfare, and have proved 
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that the tactics which at present are 
in vogue in all Continental armies are 
no longer possible. It should be said 
that the article is unsigned, save by 
three stars indicating the military 
rank of the writer; it has, however, 
been universally attributed to General 
de Négrier, nor has he taken any 
steps to repudiate it. Though he very 
properly safeguards himself by saying 
that many of the conditions in South 
Africa were very exceptional and un- 
likely to be found in Europe, none 
the less he maintains that the in- 
sufficiency of the accepted European 
methods of fighting have been demon- 
strated beyond doubt or cavil. 

The effect of magazine-fire and of 
smokeless powder has been discussed 
for years, but military history bears 
record that it is almost impossible to 
effect any radical alteration in tactics 
during times of peace. They can only 
be brought about by the experiences 
of war; and it was under the stress 
of war that, as General de Négrier 
says, we were compelled to abandon 
all our preconceived ideas of tactics, 
and to improvise methods entirely 
different from those still accepted by 
most European armies. 

Passing by all discussion of stra 
tegical questions, which, as he justly 
observes, are only too frequently 
prejudiced by political exigencies, he 
proceeds to deal with the tactical 
lessons of the war. 

It is most gratifying to record that 
in General de Neégrier’s opinion the 
war sheds the greatest honour on the 
officers of our regular army, who on 
every occasion were ready to pour out 
their blood with a generosity which 
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could not be praised too highly. Of 
the men in the ranks, those who 
fought in 1899 and 1900, he is equally 
eulogistic ; he describes them as most 
excellent, and as possessing the most 
perfect morale which caused them to 
march and fight for weeks on half- 
or quarter-rations without a murmur. 
The officers, living with their men and 
sharing with them in their hardships 
and privations, obtained from them 
the devotion which might be expected. 
The British troops on every occasion 
responded to all that was demanded of 
them ; they proved themselves to be 
enduring, energetic, and brave, and 
the reason of their occasional failure 
was due to no want of valour but to 
the employment of obsolete tactics. 
This unfortunately was only discovered 
too late, when “It had already caused 
the death of the dite of the army,— 
a thing which cannot be replaced,” 
—a sad yet glorious epitaph on those 
who fell in our early battles. 

General de Négrier bases his opinion 
upon information gathered from officers 
of various European Powers who 
either lived with the Boers as attachés 
or actually fought against us, and 
consequently his presentation of the 
case is of especial interest to English- 
men. He commences with a brief 
sketch of our former troubles with 
the Boers, and describes the affair 
(as he very properly terms it) of 
Majuba most impartially. He asserts 
that had we taken to heart the lessons 
of that eventful day we should have 
modified our tactics in 1881, and 
thereby saved ourselves untold losses 
in 1899 and 1900. Unfortunately 
we limited our criticisms and com- 


ments to abuse of the mistakes made 
by the British General, and continued 
both our serried formations and our 
disregard of the deadly effects of 
aimed rifle fire, as if indeed no combat 
had ever 
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Those officers who were trained at 
Aldershot during recent years will 
recall the approved formations for the 
attack by successive lines of infantry 
against positions well marked out by 
the white smoke of guns and rifles 
firing black powder, and which usually 
terminated in the rush of a line of 
men, from three to six deep, to the 
accompaniment of drums and bugles. 
True, we were told that in actual 
warfare casualties would automatically 
prevent such overcrowding, but it 
required the experiences of South 
Africa to kill the folly of the whole 
business, and incidentally to kill some 
hundreds of the best soldiers in our 
army. 

At the commencement of the war 
the Boers, although they adopted a 
strategic offensive, almost invariably 
employed a tactical defensive, and it 
was not until they had been trained 
by over a year’s fighting against 
us that they resorted to offensive 
tactics. Both in attack and in de- 
fence they adhered to the tactics 
which the combat at Majuba and the 
successful defence of Laing’s Nek in 
1881 had taught them to be most 
effective. 

Their system of defence was sim 
plicity itself, and consisted merely of 
the extension of a certain number of 
riflemen without either supports or 
reserves, who were posted on the 
salients of hills frequently separated 
by wide intervals. To meet any out- 
flanking movement they withdrew 
from the front men whose services were 
found to be superfluous, and despatched 
them rapidly to the threatened point. 
Such movements were only rendered 
possible by aid of their ponies, which 
invariably were left in small groups 


in rear of the firing-line. Their 
trenches were either made on the 


flank of a hill or at the foot of the 
slopes, and were held by picked shots 
using the Mauser rifle with smokeless 
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powder, while the rocky crests gave 
shelter to a few bold spirits armed 
with Martinis, who fired black powder 
and thus drew the attention of both 
our artillery and infantry from the 
positions held by the invisible occu- 
pants of the lower trenches. <A 
peculiarity in their defences was the 
fact that there were usually many 
more trenches than could possibly ve 
manned by the numbers available. 
When the ground admitted, there 
were often two or three successive 
lines of them, and in such cases they 
were invariably connected by smaller 
trenches. Trenches also were thrown 
up at various points which might be 
expected to be-attacked under several 
possible alternatives. General de 
Négrier says truly that Boers do not 
love digging, and that these defences 
were undoubtedly made mostly by 
natives, whose services and good-will 
were assured by the aid of the whip 
and, on an emergency, of the revolver. 

Very rarely were the trenches con- 
tinuous ; they were more usually in 
small sections from twelve to twenty- 
five yards long separated by intervals 
of about six yards. One of the 
results of such dispositions was ‘to 
enable the Boers to occupy an enor- 
mous extent of ground, and hence 
render any attempted outflanking 
movement no easy matter. When 
outflanked, the entire defence col- 
lapsed, and sawve qui peut generally 
became the order of the day. If, 
however, the British pursued, groups 
of riflemen dismounted and, acting as 
a rear-guard, kept their adversaries 
back. 

At this period when we know so 
much about the methods of our late 
adversaries, it is peculiarly interesting 
to look back to the opening fights of 
the campaign and see how the fore- 
going tactics were consistently adopted 
to the no small discomfort of our 
troops, It can truthfully be said 
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that there is not a single point 
enumerated by General de Négrier 
of which examples were not to be 
found in every fight in which we 
were engaged in 1899. 

The Boer methods of attack were, 
as has been said, based on their ex- 
periences at the battle of Majuba. 
Whenever possible they endeavoured 
to close to within four hundred yards 
or so of our men under cover of the 
darkness, whence a deadly and accu- 
rate rifle fire could be poured in. By 
day they advanced in small groups in 
extended order, which pushed forward 
wherever natural cover, such as water- 
courses or depressions in the ground, 
enabled them to do so unseen. Every 
man looked out for himself and care. 
fully avoided open ground. Where 
it became necessary to cross an open 
bit of ground, it was done by three 
or at most six men, and often only 
by single men who made short rushes 
of from ten to twenty yards, so timed 
as to be completed before the British 
could pick up the range. 

When about seven hundred and fifty 
yards from the defenders, they opened 
an uninterrupted fire, advancing, where 
the ground permitted, by groups alter- 
nately firing and crawling forward 
under cover, those groups that could 
not advance with reasonable safety 
stopping behind. These tactics led to 
very scatteredand disconnected attacks, 
and also to a very uneven line of fire, 
for frequently when some portions of 
the line had closed to within fifty 
yards of the defenders, other portions 
were halted five or seven hundred 
yards behind. In such cases the 
latter kept up a steady fire and thus 
assisted their comrades’ advance. It 
was by these means that the Boer 
line eventually established a supe 
riority of fire over the British, the 
firing line of the latter was gradually 
overwhelmed, and the supports in rear 
of them were shot down without being 
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able to reply or to reinforce their 
comrades. This double process, of the 
utilisation of sheltered lines of ap- 
proach and the concentric nature of 
the fire resulting from their wide 
extension, enabled the Boers on 
several occasions to compel troops, 
well supplied with artillery and in 
considerably superior force, to actually 
capitulate to inferior numbers. 

As regards the action of our cavalry, 
General de Négrier asserts that the 
Boers proved themselves to be our 
masters by skilfully dismounting men 
who poured in a heavy rifle fire, and 
thus at times made our horsemen 
suffer as much as if they had been 
overthrown by theirownarm. Every 
attempt of our cavalry to charge in 
pursuit, or to disengage itself, failed. 
The Boers never dreamed of rallying 
or forming groups to resist our men, 
and their favourite defence was to 
gallop off and, when some five or 
six hundred yards distant, dismount 
and meet their pursuers with a fire 
which it was impossible to face. 
Those who took part in the pursuit 
after Belmont will recall how two 
squadrons of the 9th Lancers narrowly 
escaped being shot down by a very 
similar manceuvre. 

In our critic’s view we exaggerated 
the mobility of the Boers, who, at 
any rate in the early part of the war, 
were hampered with slow-moving ox- 
wagons. In such circumstances it 
is surprising that our cavalry and 
mounted infantry effected so little, 
but this he attributes to the enormous 
power of the defence due to modern 
rifles ; a few riflemen with the wagons 
could always keep off our cavalry. 

By way of proving his case, General 
de Négrier next takes us to the 
manceuvres on Salisbury Plain in 
1899, only a few weeks before the 
war, which he takes care to remind us 
were conducted strictly in accordance 
with the present usage of European 
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armies. He next gives a very lucid 
account of the battle of Talana Hill, 
which was also conducted “on the 
recognised principles of warfare.” 
This was followed by White’s dis 
astrous defeat ten days later at 
Lombard’s Kop, also a battle fought 
“according to rule,”—an artillery 
combat, to wit, infantry advance, 
cavalry to turn the flanks and so 
forth—which terminated in a general 
retreat on Ladysmith and the capitu- 
lation of the force on Nicholson’s Nek. 

The General here makes a discur- 
sion in order to testify to the excel- 
lence of the Intelligence Department 
of our army, and strongly combats 
the oft-repeated fable that England 
was unaware of either the strength or 
armament of the Boer forces in 1899. 
He adduces the now well-known 
Miitary Nores on tHe Dutcu Re 
PUBLICS, composed in our Intelligence 
Department and issued to our staff- 
officers in June, 1899, which he states 
events have proved to have been un- 
commonlyaccurate. The Boer methods 
of fighting he maintains were also 
most accurately described in the same 
work. Where England lacked in- 
formation, he says, was in her mis- 
apprehension of the military value of 
her enemies and of the amount of 
resistance which the British troops 
would meet with. What nobody had 
realised before the war was the 
marvellous power of the magazine- 
rifle combined with the difficulty of 
locating an entrenched or hidden foe 
using smokeless powder. 

In his account of the battle of 
Belmont General de Négrier is not so 
happy. He truly cnough describes 
how it became necessary to carry line 
after line of the Boer defences, but he 
adds: “The sacrifice of the twenty- 
six officers and two hundred and 
ninety-six men, killed and wounded, 
produced no result; the Boers had 
only thirty men placed out of action.” 
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This assertion can be directly tra- 
versed, for it is notorious that Lord 
Methuen’s furious attack at Belmont 
struck great terror into the Boers, 
and in conjunction with the fight at 
Elandslaagte was the means of mak- 
ing them entirely modify their views 
as to the fighting capacity of our men. 
The losses of the Boers are probably 
also inaccurate; the Boer casualty 
returns (a copy of which was captured 
at Graspan two days later) gave the 
names of nineteen killed and ninety- 
six wounded in two commandos alone, 
and there were also some thirty 
prisoners. Again, Michael Davitt in 
his book on the war, in which he 
labours to magnify every British dis- 
aster and minimise all Boer losses, 
states that at Belmont there were 
only twenty killed, eighty wounded, 
and twenty prisoners, numbers which 
at any rate tally remarkably with 
those of the captured Boer returns. 

In dealing with Magersfontein the 
General animadverts on the fact that 
the Highland Brigade were formed up 
in a dense mass of quarter columns, 
“so as to keep them the better in 
hand, as the regulations recommend.” 
The baleful spirit of our Aldershot 
peace-training was never more terribly 
indicted than by the results of that 
night-attack. 

He dates the commencement of the 
change in British tactics to the fight- 
ing on the Tugela in January, 1900, 
where long thin lines of skirmishers 
advancing by rushes obtained a cer- 
tain degree of success, but were finally 
forced to fall back, albeit without 
excessive loss. The General has 
apparently overlooked the fact that 
at Elandslaugte the British infantry 
was extended in much the same 
formations as were subsequently em- 
ployed by the forces on the Tugela in 
1900, and by the troops of Lord 
Roberts later on. 

General de Négrier gives the num- 
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bers of Lord Roberts’s mobile force 
which advanced from the railway at 
Graspan to Bloemfontein as thirty- 
two thousand infantry, eleven thov- 
sand cavalry and mounted infantry, 
eleven batteries of horse and field 
artillery, two batteries of howitzers, 
eight heavy naval guns and three 
poms-poms. 

It is only fair on those who bore 
the stress of the first shock of arms 
in the war in that district to recall 
the fact that in November, 1899, we 
had hardly any cavalry or trained 
mounted infantry, no howitzers, no 
heavy naval guns or pom-poms, and 
that our shrapnel was only fuzed for 
three thousand five hundred yards. 
These, and many other radical defects 
had been found out since November, 
and had been, as will be noted, mostly 
rectified by the time of Paardeberg. 

As against this force of some fifty 
thousand men and eighty guns the 
Boers had approximately a motley 
crowd, not exceeding a tenth in men 
and cannon, to oppose Lord Roberts’s 
advance. It was this crushing supe- 
riority which enabled the latter to 
adopt the new tactics described by 
General de Négrier, namely that of 
advancing in numerous columns over 
a very extended front. 

When, owing to General Kelly- 
Kenny’s action, Cronjé was trapped 
in the bed of the Modder and twenty 
thousand British troops surrounded 
four thousand five hundred Boers, it 
seemed as if the affair was concluded. 
But such was by no means the case. 
The attempt to capture the Boer 
positions by a series of frontal attacks 
failed completely, and cost the British 
twelve hundred killed and wounded. 

General de Négrier gives an in- 
teresting story by a military attaché 
who describes the appalling bombard- 
ment by the British artillery on the 
following day and how, on seeing four 
regiments of British infantry (of 
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whose superb appearance of deter- 
mination he speaks enthusiastically) 
extending, he asked Lord Kitchener 
if an attack was imminent. This 
attaché says that Lord Kitchener 
replied: “There's something better 
to do than that. Had I known 
yesterday what I know now, I 
would never have attacked the 
Boers in the bed of the river. Such 
an attack is impossible against 
rifles.” The story is given for what 
it is worth, but true or not, General 
de Négrier emphasises the fact that 
February 18th, the day of the heca- 
tomb of slain at Paardeberg, was the 
last on which the British attempted 
to force a position by the old methods, 
—the methods, be it remarked, still 
in force in European armies. 

The new tactics he describes as 
follows. Each British column con- 
sisted of the three arms, and was of 
sufficient strength to ensure a numeri- 
cal superiority over any force it might 
find barring its route. Those columns 
which met with slight or no resistance 
pushed forward, and thus, by gaining 
points in flank or in rear of the 
enemy who opposed the advance of 
the adjacent columns, forced the 
former to retire. It will be at once 
noted that these tactics were an exact 
replica of those employed by the 
Boers in their attacks, of course on a 
vastly larger scale. He adds signifi- 
cantly that against a foe with so little 
enterprise as the Boers, considerable 
advantage was gained by multiplying 
the number of these small columns. 
The infantry brigades often advanced 
with intervals of three quarters of a 
mile, in which moved the guns, en- 
gineers, ammunition columns, ambu- 
lances, and supplies. The battalions 
were three hundred yards apart, each 
in column with their companies in 
single rank and extended as_skir- 
mishers at three or four paces. 
Troops thus moving were in a forma- 
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tion equally suitable for marching or 
fighting. All that was required to 
get into battle-order was an increase 
of distances between the units, a 
matter easily effected by halting those 
in the rear. The cavalry advanced 
in equally extended formations, and 
the artillery in line, ready to halt and 
unlimber at any moment. Helio- 
graphic communication was main- 
tained between all the columns and 
also with Headquarters, which ad- 
vanced in rear of the centre along 
the field telegraph-line laid by the 
engineers, with the cavalry in front. 

The change in tactics may be said 
to have been evolved from this dis- 
position of the march in a formation 
preparatory for the combat. 

One very important and far-reach- 
ing evolution of military art is ad- 
vanced by General de Négrier, namely, 
that the Commander-in-Chief is no 
longer able to reckon on information 
being supplied him either by his 
cavalry or mounted infantry, beyond 
what they can gather when actually 
engaged with the enemy. These 
mounted troops marched as a rule 
about twelve hours ahead of the 
front of the line of columns already 
described, and were well provided 
with horse-artillery, pom-poms and 
galloping maxims. 

One up-shot of the work of recon- 
naissance being thus restricted to what 
could be discovered by the actual 
combat on foct (for all mounted 
men had to dismount and use their 
rifles), was that the Boers were given 
ample time to retire. The main body 
of the British could rarely come on 
the field in less than from twelve to 
eighteen hours, and the Boers usually 
decamped before matters could be 
brought to a crisis. Thus it came 
about that what the General truly 
styles “the classic preliminaries of 
battle,”"—the contact of patrols, that 
is to say, the advance-guard fights, 
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progressing gradually into a general 
action—were never once seen during 
Lord Roberts’s advance. 

The Boer defence against the efforts 
of the mounted arms to localise their 
positions and drive them back was 
as already indicated. Parties of from 
ten to twenty riflemen held com- 
manding points widely separated one 
from the other, sometimes several 
hundred yards apart. These riflemen 
were absolutely invisible, and their 
very existence was frequently only 
indicated by the strike of their bullets 
coming from some indefinable direc- 
tion. It is declared also that no 
sound of firing was heard. This might 
of course be possible in a high wind, 
but although many months have 
elapsed since I heard them, the sound 
still rings in my ears of the metallic 
pip-pop of the Mauser which as often 
as not followed the spurt of red dust 
as the vicious little projectile struck 
the ground hard by the scouts. 

The attackers, or rather would-be 
reconnoitrers, meanwhile were  col- 
lected in small parties of twenty to 
thirty in extended order under such 
shelter as they could obtain. Then 
followed a period of observation, 
during which everybody individually 
hoped to see some favourable de- 
velopment at some other point away 
from his own particular position : 
thus does General de Négrier naively 
describe a sensation which most 
men who have been under the 
fire of modern rifles have assuredly 
experienced, albeit some may now 
affect to disclaim it. The depressing 
effect of such inevitable delays, which 
has been well described as the war- 
cloud which hangs over the coming 
field of strife, is, according to our 
critic, due to the fact that the enemy, 
who is so dangerous, is absolutely 
invisible, and that there is a myste- 
rious feeling of the unknown which 
weighs more or less on everybody’s 
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spirits. Thus it happens that the 
only information obtainable is that 
which can be derived from the use 
of field-glasses at two thousand or 
twenty-five hundred yards distance, 
and can only result in a general idea 
of the line taken up by the defence. 
Where the enemy occupies heights, 
it is almost impossible to ascertain 
whether the trenches and firing-line 
are established on the crest, on the 
flanks, or at the foot of the slopes. 

The Boers, owing to the mobility 
derived from their horses, frequently 
changed their positions during the 
course of an engagement, and on 
occasions even moved their cannon. 

The old methods whereby informa- 
tion of the movements of the enemy 
obtained by patrols was continually 
being brought to the officer directing 
the troops in immediate contact with 
them, were found to be absolutely 
inapplicable. No matter how enter- 
prising or fortunate cavalry patrols 
might be, the information thus ob- 
tained proved at best to be but of 
quickly passing import. The only 
useful information was that obtained 
by the actual combat. 

So much for what used to be known 
as preliminary reconnaissance and 
establishing contact with the enemy 
in position. We now pass to the 
main features of a modern attack as 
outlined by General de Négrier. 

While the general in supreme com- 
mand, who is now supposed to have 
arrived on the scene of operations, 
is making his dispositions and issuing 
his orders, some of the artillery with 
the mounted troops opens fire on the 
supposed Boer positions, usually from 
a point twelve to fifteen hundred 
yards in rear of the dismounted 
groups of men, and endeavours to 
overcome the fire of the hostile guns 
and especially of the pom-poms. The 
remaining batteries, pom poms, and 
galloping maxims move with the 
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mounted troops to the flanks. It 
was during these movements of our 
artillery to the front or flank that 
the Boer guns usually did them most 
damage. The operation of crossing 
a zone of one thousand to fifteen 
hundred yards under the fire of 
gupners who knew the range was 
a critical proceeding, but one which 
our artillery always performed with 
great dash. Had, however, the Boers 
had a proper amount of quick-firing 
field-guns such movements would have 
been soon checked. De Négrier quotes 
at length the views of a French officer 
who was a spectator on several such 
occasions and who speaks with enthu- 
siasm of the absolute disregard of 
danger by our gallant artillerymen. 
“The batteries,” he says, “were 
worked with the same coolness as in 
the drill-field one felt a 
veritable pride at seeing one’s fellow 
creatures behave so valiantly.” 

As a rule it fell to the mounted 
infantry service to lead the attack. 
Dismounting at about two thousand 
yards from the enemy and leaving 
their horses behind, they pushed for- 
ward in a skirmishing line up to 
about eight hundred and fifty yards 
from the position, when the fire be- 
came so accurate and deadly, thanks 
to the absence of smoke and the 
open nature of the ground, that all 
further advance usually seemed to be 
impossible. 

The normal formation during this 
wlvance was a line of skirmishers 
from four to five paces apart, without 
either supports or reserves. 

The effect of the artillery fire and 
the outflanking infantry movements 
were usually relied upon to decide the 
affair, failing which the arrival of the 
infantry divisions had to be awaited. 
Thus it usually happened that night- 
fall came before the frontal] advance 
could be pushed nearer than half a 
inile or so. 
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The turning movement was effected 
by sections of from twenty-five to 
thirty horsemen moving at six to 
seven paces’ interval and about one 
hundred and fifty yards apart. All 
such movements were made only on 
a general direction and never on fixed 
objectives, and in consequence, owing 
to the nature of the ground, were 
usually made obliquely to the true 
line of advance. 

As the outflanking parties found 
themselves established on the flanks 
of the enemy, they gradually re- 
assembled and formed larger groups. 
Asa rule, this movement was taken 
by the Boers as a signal for retreat. 
As they fell back the attackers 
advanced, regulating their progress 
by the pace of the retiring foe; there 
was rarely any attempt at a vigorous 
offensive. 

It is noticeable that recent European 
wars have been marked by the same 
absence of pursuit as was shown both 
by Boer and British. This the French 
critic ascribes not so much to the 
fatigue of men and horses, as to the 
nervous exhaustion caused by the 
moral tension of modern war. He 
asserts that the new weapons have 
vastly increased this tension, and that 
consequently there is an equivalent 
increase of what used to be styled 
despondency among the forces engaged. 
So much for the action of the ad- 
vanced troops, which was usually 
successful. Sometimes, however, it 
did not produce the desired effect, and 
then the infantry brigades had to be 
called on the scene. These, moving 
in the formations already described, 
pushed on, those in the centre to the 
front, those on the flanks inclining 
obliquely outwards. 

The divisional field-artillery came 
into action, but if it was found that the 
Boers had their ninety-four-pounder 
Creuzot guns with them, the field- 
artillery was withdrawn and the naval 
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guns vpened fire from three thousand 
eight hundred to four thousand four 
hundred yards’ distance. After an 
hour’s cannonade or so, the leading 
battalions of the brigades advanced, 
forming the first line of combat, the 
next battalions forming a second line 
about twenty-two hundred yards in 
rear. When about three thousand 
yards from the enemy, the divisional 
batteries moved up at speed, and 
coming into line with the advancing 
infantry opened fire. As a rule no- 
thing was yet visible of the enemy, 
and it is but a reasonable question 
to ask what was the target of the 
divisional! artillery on such occasions. 
The infantry again renewed its 
advance, and at about twenty-two 
hundred yards commenced to suffer 
from rifle fire, though it was not of 
such a nature as to prevent the 
wounded being carried off the field. 
Mounted officers accompanied the 
troops, and, most significant of ail, 
the advance after any halt was not as 
yet a signal for an increase of fire 
from the enemy. At about sixteen 
hundred yards the attackers opened 
fire, and it is important to record 
that when once fire was opened the 
rate of advance was sensibly checked. 
Upon the advance being resumed all 
sorts of pretexts were seized upon to 
stop again or to re-open fire, such as 
officers and men being hit, good cover 
being reached, a halt by adjacent 
companies, and so on. I may perhaps 
be forgiven for mentioning here that 
it was this sort of thing which earned 
for some troops the euphonious and 
admirably descriptive title of sticky. 
The gradual bringing up of the 
other three extended companies of 
each battalion usually took place 
automatically, the men not liking to 
be under fire without replying to it. 
One interesting point is that the 
arrival of men from the rear in no 
instance pushed on the fighting-line, 
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in accordance with Continental and 
Aldershot theory; the men coming 
up were only too glad to gain shelter, 
and halted at the points already 
won. The remaining four com- 
panies of each battalion formed a line 
of skirmishers five hundred yards in 
rear of the fighting-line. The reserves 
were at from fifteen hundred to 
twenty-two hundred yards again in 
rear, and were in column extended in 
single rank. It was remarked that 
the fighting-line invariably lacked all 
order or symmetry, being entirely 
dependent on the nature of the ground 
and degree of shelter obtainable. 

The advance continued thus until 
the fighting-line was within eight 
hundred or a thousand yards of the 
enemy. Since as a general rule the 
enemy was invisible, it was only pos- 
sible to deduce his distance from 
certain well ascertained effects. These 
were as follows: (1) Any attempt at 
a general advance of a portion of the 
line at once brought down upon it a 
furious fusillade. (2) The skirmishers 
lying prone amid the scrub or rocks 
would protest strongly at anybody 
standing up near them, since it drew 
aimed fire, hence the officers were 
compelled to lie down like the men. 
(3) It became very difficult to gather 
the wounded, and impossible to carry 
them off without drawing a storm of 
bullets on the succourers. (4) The 
battalion machine-guns could advance 
no further. It was no uncommon 
thing for the advance to occupy many 
hours. 

The final phase of the battle com- 
menced at about eight hundred yards. 
Those portions of the line that could 
obtain no further cover were com- 
pelled to halt, while others, whose 
advance was facilitated by broken 
ground, moved on. One result of 
this was the formation of a fighting- 
line of remarkable sinuosity, being at 
some places only four hundred yards 
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from the enemy, and at others per- 
haps nine hundred yards, 

Unquestionably the problem in 
modern war is how to advance to 
the attack across this zone within 
eight hundred yards of the enemy. 
All officers of every rank are agreed 
on one point, namely that in this, the 
final phase of all battles, the general 
direction of the combat is absolutely 
out of the hands of all generals, 
brigadiers, colonels, or other superior 
officers. The course of the fight lies 
with the non-commissioned officers 
and the soldiers, at times guided 
either by the gesture or the example 
of some subaltern. It is at this 
crucial moment that the individuality 
of the soldier asserts itself, the very 
qualification that, from the time of 
Frederick the Great till now, it has 
been the object of drill and discipline 
to annihilate. 

Every man has now to take his 
life in his hand and endeavour above 
all to advance under cover. He no 
longer cares for his officers or his 
comrades ; especially does he not 
desire to be joined by a reinforcing 
party which will cause the enemy’s 
fire to be redoubled. The one absorb- 
ing idea is shelter. He knows that 
to leave the shelter he has gained, 
whether it be to advance or to retire, 
is to expose himself to the same terrible 
danger. This tendency to remain 
under shelter is a serious matter with 
which a commander of an attack has 
always to reckon. 

It is at this supreme moment that 
the strongest call must be made on the 
natural and acquired qualities of the 
soldier. He should possess indi- 
vidual courage and scorn of death, 
skill at worming himself forward, 
decision, and, further, he should be a 
first-rate shot. It follows, therefore, 
that the decisive factor in the modern 
battle is the personal qualities of the 
individual soldier. 
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The battles in South Africa were 
usually decided by the outcome of the 
actions at points where the fire was 
most furious. The Boers remained as 
if chained to their shelters, and the 
British hesitated to leave theirs and 
face a-storm of lead. 

Now and again frontal attacks in 
the open such as -at 
Abraham’s Kraal, and especially at 
Bergendal, August 27th, 1900. In 
almost every instance, however, it was 
the initiative of small groups of 
skirmishers that brought about success. 
In no case was it achieved by the 
traditional push from behind. 

It is interesting to note that the 
direction of any attack, and also its 
objective, was not any special point 
of the defensive lines of the enemy, 
but was decided by the trend and the 
situation of some sheltered hollow 
favourable to the advance. The issue 
of a great struggle, therefore, was 
often determined by some minor 
incident in the battle, in place 
of being brought about by the disposi- 
tions and movements ordered by the 
commander. 

Another most important tactical 
lesson learned is that no longer can 
any attack in front, combined with 
one in flank or an assault on some 
other point, be looked upon as likely 
to be crowned with success. The 
reason is simple enough; when a 
defence can arrange so as to meet any 
such outflanking attacks, they at once 
became local frontal attacks, and as 
such are quickly checked. 

It was not until the British had an 
adequate supply of mounted troops 
that it became possible to employ these 
attacks on the flanks, and even on the 
rear of the enemy. A great deal has 
been written about Lord Roberts’s 
marvellous tactics in the advance across 
the Orange State, but it is well to 
bear in mind that such were inapplic- 
able in Natal owing to topographical 
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conditions, and that in Methuen’s 
advance on Kimberley they were obvi- 
ously impossible owing to the absence 
of mounted infantry and cavalry in 
any numbers. It was only after con- 
stant recourse has been made for 
more mounted men from England and 
the Colonies that mobile troops were 
raised in sufficient numbers to bring 
the war to a conclusion. Meanwhile 
the splendid British infantry, solid 
and thoroughly disciplined, was only 
available to garrison points or to 
hold the railways and lines of block- 
houses. 


Having thus minutely described the 
evolution of the tactics in South 
Africa, General de Négrier proceeds 
to recapitulate the lessons upon which 
he maintains the majority of the 
officers who took part in the fighting 
are in agreement. 

1. War made by masses of troops 
in the fashion of the commencement 
of the nineteenth century (generally 
known as Napoleonic tactics), which 
he asserts is still held in honour by 
the majority of European armies, will 
be shortly replaced by a war of screens 
covering the combined operations of 
numerous columns of all arms. 

2. The power of modern rifles and 
the invisibility of the target offered 
by the defenders make all defensive 
positions. difficult to capture by direct 
attack. These can only be carried by 
a combination of frontal and oblique 
or even enfilade fire (feu décharpe). 
The gradual development of a position 
commenced at a great distance followed 
by a concentric attack will often give 
these conditions, owing to the mere 
fact of the form of advance thus 
adopted. Such a mancuvre, how- 
ever, cannot always reckon on being 
crowned with success, more especially 
should the defender be able to trans- 
fer forces to directly oppose those 
which seek thus to outflank him. In 
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such a case the attacker is once again 
brought back to the necessity of resort- 
ing to a frontal attack. 

3. In the actual combat superiority 
of numbers is no longer the decisive 
factor... The decisive factors of the 
future, according to General de Né- 
grier, will be found in the direction of 
the various lines of advance against 
an enemy, which must be carefully 
sheltered from fire and supported and 
covered by the combined fire of artil- 
lery and of the rifles of the screen. 
When once the zone of effective rifle 
fire is reached, the individual value 
of each combatant, who must exercise 
both initiative and courage, without 
the possibility of further control, 
becomes the sole condition of success. 
Even, however, in this case, experi- 
ences in South Africa have shown 
that a frontal attack may yet fail. 
The mere fact of brave troops having 
been able to approach in strong force 
to within two hundred yards of a 
defensive position does not assume 
victory. In proof of this, the experi- 
ences of a German officer, who fought 
with the Boers at the combat of 
Thabanchu, are given to show how 
the British attempted with the 
greatest bravery to carry the Boer 
defences in a dense line “ exactly as 
we do in our attacks at manceuvres,” 
with the result that they were all 
shot down and the battalion practi- 
cally destroyed when still eighty yards 
distant. Even, therefore, when the 
attackers have established themselves 
within a short distance of the defence, 
the only safe plan of pushing the 
attack home is to follow the Boer 
method of small fractions of the line 
crawling forward and getting actually 


' Students of war will be compelled, 
therefore, to seek a new definition of tactics, 
which has hitherto, according to the ac- 
cepted European methods of the nineteenth 
century, consisted in the art of bringing 
superior numbers at the decisive moment 
to the decisive point of the field of battle. 
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within a few yards of their foe. 
It was by following such methods, 
and never by an attack de vive force, 
that the Boers over and again suc- 
ceeded in capturing positions held by 
superior numbers of British troops. 
Majuba was the inception of these 
tactics, and they were carried out 
in the late war on many occasions. 
The broad fact, however, remains that 
with modern rifles flank attacks are 
much more certain and more rapid 
in their effect; and it is here that 
cavalry and mounted infantry in the 
future will be found invaluable. 

4. Cavalry is now, as it ever was, 
the arm with which to carry out 
rapid turning movements, pursuits, 
and rear-guard actions. The import- 
ance of the arm is greater than ever, 
but its mode of action has entirely 
changed. The time of great cavalry 
charges has gone past. It was even 
so in 1870, and those that wére there 
attempted, both by French and 
Germans, only resu'ted in useless 
slaughter. No formed body of horse- 
men, no matter how small, can ever 
again show itself in close order within 
the radius of fire of artillery or of 
rifles. 

Cavalry reconnaissance will inevit- 
ably be checked from afar by the 
long range and rapidity of fire of 
modern weapons whose position, 
thanks to smokeless powder, cannot 
even be located. All that a recon- 
noitring patrol can now hope to effect 
is to report where the enemy was not 
met with at any given hour. This 
fact was not at first admitted, for at 
the opening of the campaign patrols 
of British cavalry were sent out 
according to regulation to endeavour 
to locate the enemy. General de 
Négrier asserts that the reports sent 
in were never exact, save when they 
had not encountered the enemy and 
consequently had discovered nothing. 
Whenever the patrols had come under 
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fire, the reports became diffuse and 
incoherent and were of but little 
value. 

Again, cavalry cannot now hope to 
pierce by the aid of sword or lance 
the screens with which the enemy, 
who knows his work, covers himself. 
To effect this, cavalry must resort to 
the rifle and the aid of artillery, must, 
in fact, follow the same methods as in 
the infantry fight. So absolutely con- 
vinced were our cavalry of this fact 
that they abandoned their swords, 
lances, and carbines and took to the 
infantry rifle. 

I would venture to remark here 
that it is still a debateable question 
whether the daring attacks of the 
Boers during the last year were not 
due to their knowledge that our 
cavalry, in abandoning their proper 
weapons and taking to the rifle (with 
the use of which they were by no 
means too proficient) had not volun- 
tarily placed themselves at a dis- 
advantage with the straight-shooting 
mounted Boers. 

5. The artillery of the future will 
seek to combine the effect of fire from 
guns of heavy calibre (such as the 
4°7) with that of light quick-firing 
guns. It will try and come into 
action over a wide front with a view 
to take in front and flank by means 
of a converging fire any object it may 
be required to overwhelm. 

The results obtained by lyddite in 
the field were extremely small, as was 
shewn by the bombardment of Cronjé’s 
laager and other strongholds. The 
Boers learned to disregard lyddite, 
but always stood in great fear of our 
shrapnel. 

The preliminary artillery duel 
which has been for over a century 
accepted as the first phase of every 
battle no longer exists. The Boers 
have taught us the value of with- 
holding fire so as not to disclose their 
positions as long as possible, Here, 
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again, 1 may remind my readers of 
the dictum of the American general 
some forty years ago who objected 
to the preliminary artillery combat 
since he had no desire to “ advertise 
his position.” 

The Boers, with rare intuition of 
the exigencies of modern war, pre- 
ferred to allow the attack to develope 
so that upon its assuming a definite 
form at effective ranges they might 
crush it by a well-ordered fire. 

The dispersion of artillery has be- 
come the rule. Every detachment of 
infantry, no matter how weak, should, 
according to modern theory, be ac- 
companied by artillery to protect its 
march, as well as by cavalry to scout. 
Thus it has become an accepted 
maxim that in place of the old adage, 
“Fire attracts fire,” the rule is now, 
“ Visibility attracts fire.” 

6. Infantry can only fight lying 
prone ; at short ranges the only pos- 
sible method of advance is by crawl- 
ing. In order to fulfil this réle, and 
to enable the infantry soldier to make 
a rapid rush from one sheltered point 
to another, his whole equipment must 
be altered. Knapsacks will have to 
be abandoned, and their place takeit 
by a haversack in which some food, 
a forage-cap, and other sundries are 
stowed ; a cooking-pot and a rolled 
blanket will complete the kit. The 
ammunition will be carried in bando- 
liers, all military uniforms will be of 
khaki tint, the head-dress being a 
slouch felt hat of the same colour; 
there will be nothing glittering about 
the equipment, and even buttons will 
be of horn in lieu of metal. All 
officers will be dressed like the men 
and will carry rifle, bandclier, and 
haversack. Hitherto Continental na- 
tions have equipped their men to fight 
standing or kneeling ; in future, when 
all firing will be delivered by men 
lying down, and advances will be 
made by crawling, the inutility of 
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ammunition-pouches is obvious to all, 
and hence the necessity for abandoning 
it in favour of the bandolier. 

7. The invisibility of an enemy is 
a new factor which has to be dealt 
with. Even at eleven hundred yards 
many men were hit by rifle-bullets 
when there was not the slightest indi- 
cation to localise the position of those 
who fired the shots. In many places, 
owing to the scrub and herbage of 
the veld, the strike of the bullets did 
not indicate whence they came, and 
with a contrary wind even the sound 
of the report of the rifles did not 
reach the ears of those shot at. 

English rifle-regulations, as well as 
those at present in use by Continental 
nations, base all their rules as to fire- 
discipline upon observation of the 
enemy’s methods of fighting. What, 
asks General de Négrier, do these 
rules avail when one is opposed to the 
fire of an invisible foe? Hitherto it 
has been the custom for al] leaders to 
show themselves to their troops, and 
to remain standing while the latter 
took shelter. Such a proceeding is 
now inadmissible, setting entirely 
aside the risks run, for officers thus 
standing enable an enemy to localise 
the position of the men and infallibly 
attract a storm of aimed fire. 

8. In future it will be impossible 
to obtain a correct estimate of the 
forces of an enemy owing to the 
extraordinary rapidity of the fire of 
magazine - rifles. General Buller’s 
estimate of the numbers of Boers in 
the trenches at Colenso was, according 
to all accounts, anything between twice 
and eight times their actual numbers. 
According to General de Négrier, it 
is impossible to say whether the rifle 
fire from such a position is delivered 
by ten thousand men firing slowly or 
one thousand firing rapidly. 

9. The grave ditliculty of all 
commanders in future will be to in- 
duce their troops, when once under 
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shelter or lying down out of view, to 
continue their advance. This natural 
desire to keep out of danger, or at 
least out of view, paralyses all action 
and lowers the spirits of the fighters. 
Commanders will have to take these 
into consideration, as they do other 
natural forces. Higher moral educa- 
tion and increased technical instruc- 
tion are the two aids whereby soldiers 
will in the future be induced to leave 
cover and push forward of their own 
initiative. 

The General maintains that the 
result of this invisibility of the enemy 
has been to increase the tension on 
the men’s nerves to a degree which 
very few realise: “The man who 
cannot see his enemy in front of him 
is inclined to see him on every side.” 
It was this nervous exhaustion, and 
not the excessive losses, which on 
various hard-fought fields in South 
Africa sometimes caused the best 
British troops to remain practically 
stationary throughout whole days. 

10. The impossibility of a com- 
mander controlling the movements 
of the force under him, when once 
seriously engaged, is indisputable. 
No matter how scientific he may 
be, no matter how successful his 
strategic combinations, or the supe- 
rior numbers which his skill has 
enabled him to assemble at any point, 
victory will still be denied him unless 
the individual soldiers in his army 
know what to do without the neces- 
sity of being supervised ; in fact they 
must be personally imbued with the 
determination to conquer or to die. 
The private soldier will in the future 
require a far greater degree of energy 
than in the past. No longer has he 
the intoxication of the old attacks 
in serried columns to encourage him. 
Formerly the torture of waiting made 
him long for the final charge,—dan- 
gerous but soon over. Nowadays 
during long hours all his moral and 
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physical forces are strained to break- 
ing-point, and under such an ordeal 
he has nothing to support him but 
his own firmness (la fermeté de son 
ceeur). 

General de Négrier concludes his 
remarkable article with a dissertation 
on the inability of gold to procure a 
good army, and asserts that it is not 
the numbers of a nation that make it 
strong but the loyal determination of 
her people to render personal military 
service. 

Finally the great lesson he draws 
from the war in South Africa is the 
necessity of developing the moral 
force of a nation, which alone will 
support the soldier in the agonising 
and long-drawn ordeal of the modern 
battle-field, where death comes from 
an invisible foe. Modern weapons 
are valueless in the hands of weak- 
hearted men, no matter how numerous 
they may be; on the other hand, the 
demoralising effect of rapid rifle fire 
and smokeless powder, factors which 
certain Continental armies to this 
day decline to take into serious 
account, will assert themselves with 
vastly increased power when employed 
by combatants who excel in individual 
courage and cool determination. 


It would be idle to pretend that 
there is any very great originality 
in General de Négrier’s views. The 
probable effect of the improvements 
in arms and ammunition on modern 
tactics have been discussed at any 
rate since 1887 with wearisome itera- 
tion. The value of his carefully col- 
lated article is that it is the first 
honestly expressed opinion on the 
part of a Continental critic on the 
fighting capabilities of the British 
army, and also of the value of its 
war-training in 1902. 

A small but determined number of 
British officers have for years depre- 
cated the exaltation of everything 
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military which comes from Germany, 
and the elevation of the Franco- 
German War of 1870-71 to the 
position of the Koran of military 
belief. To this first school it seemed 
that owing to the universal adoption of 
arms of precision, there was more to 
be learned from the tactics of the 
Light Division in the Peninsula, as 
exemplified by the methods of fighting 
of the 95th Rifles, the only regiment 
then armed with the rifle, and their 
gallant comrades of the 43rd and 52nd 
Light Infantry, than in the study of 
the Napoleonic tactics, which, as 
General de Négrier declares, so deeply 
influence all Continental armies to 
this day. 

Again they ventured to point out 
that the methods, the individuality, 
and the resource shown by the Ameri- 
can soldiers in the great struggle for 
the Union in 1864-67 were likely to 
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be far more valuable guides for 
modern war than a study of the 
battlefields around Metz or Sédan. 
The difficulty of effecting any 
radical reform in tactics in peace-time 
has been alluded to by General de 
Négrier. There is no such excuse 
nowadays, and despite the fact that 
the British army has recently suffered 
from a severe eruption of Prussian 
staff-caps, frock-coats, and brass but- 
tons, it is to be hoped that these 
are merely a harmless species of 
external exfoliation and that below 
these absurd trappings, which are 
admitted on all hands to be as un- 
English and fantastic in peace as they 
are impossible in war, there may be 
sound common-sense fighting men 
trained to independence of action, 
full of initiative, and imbued with a 
determination to conquer or to die. 
WiLLouacHBy VERNER. 














